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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE measuring of Time is arbitrary. The days, the months 
and the years are labelled by us for our own convenience in 
order that we may record the events that 
occur in them. Philosophers go so far as to 
tell us that we think altogether wrongly about 
Time and that ‘“‘ past” and “ present”’ are words which 
obscure the truth, which is that Time is the fourth dimension, 
and that events which seem to succeed each other are con- 
temporaries. This thought is outside the grasp of most of 
us. We cannot understand a theory which seems to be 
refuted by everything we know. All the evidence of our 
senses and memories tell us that night follows day, and that 
the seasons come in their order, one after another, and, 
while we realize the arbitrary and man-made arrangements 
of our numbered hours, we are affected by the evidence they 
atiord us of the passage of Time, as we understand it. This 
entry into the year 1934 is felt to be a date of importance, 
just as, 20 years ago, 1914 was recognized, when it arrived, 
as being a decisive date. Then, as now, Germany was 
preparing to dominate Europe, by bullying other countries, 
if that were enough; by fighting, if it were not. Then, as 
now, a British Government was preparing to jettison part 
of the British Empire. In 1914 it was Ireland, in 1934 it is 
India. Of Ireland a part was saved from the chaos into 
which the bulk of the island has fallen. As the result of 
her own exertions Ulster remains with us. We have in 
India now, as in Southern Ireland in Mr. Augustine Birrell’s 
day, made terrorism pay, for we have sent out a succession 
of Birrells to that great and splendid Empire where a new 
profession, that of detinue, is now open to both men and 
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women who wish to enter the agitators career. There is 
the same sense of pressure in 1934 as in 1914, the sense of 
the world closing in upon us. The same nightmare of 
watching blind politicians groping up innumerable blind 
alleys. 


THE complete bewilderment of the British Government 
and those organs of the Press which have supported them 

, and their fantastic wobble continues. A fane 
eaaeaet 2 picture of Europe having been formed in the 
minds of the Ministers and the pressmen who write them 
up, the vision of reality brusquely shown by Germany, 
who called their bluff, has completely flummoxed them. 
After the war the line of least resistance seemed to be to 
support the League of Nations. This international body 
was to run the world’s international policy. Membership of 
that body was rejected by Russia and the United States, but, 
said League enthusiasts, these countries will soon see the 
advantage of joining the pool, which would miraculously 
do for countries what they could not do for themselves. 
In the British ministerial and pacifist view Geneva had 
another advantage : everybody having guaranteed inviolability 
of everyone else’s frontier we were therefore safe for all time 
and need not keep up our army and navy. In the meantime 
the pro-Germans, who had helped to keep our army down 
before the war, thus very nearly enabling their German 
comrades to conquer Belgium and France as well as their own 
country, were active in the same direction. The people 
who pointed out that the disarmament of peaceful countries 
was dangerous were called “war mongers.” The people 
who were eagerly helping to put Germany on her feet called 
themselves ‘“‘ peace-makers.” Such was the topsy-turvydom 
of post-war pacifism. 


THE process of breaking down Britain’s defences thus went 
on for 12 years, ending in the disgraceful British project at 
The Break Up the Disarmament Conference last summer. As 

fast as Great Britain renounced her right 
to reparations and eagerly destroyed her own defences, 
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Germany spent the money saved by not paying her 
debts, on re-armament. Our Government have all along 
been kept perfectly informed of Germany’s breach of 
Treaty pledges, but they disregarded this information, 
preferring to “hope” that Germany would change her 
nature. The League of Nations when it was started 
was supported by the pledges of all the Governments 
who belonged to it, but it was obvious from the word “ go” 
that the representatives of the nations other than England 
and France did not mean to allow any vital matter to be 
decided at Geneva, and although our Foreign Ministers might 
be willing to hand over British interests to the tender care of 
Bulgarians, Siamese and Columbians, the British people, 
had they understood what was going on, would never have 
countenanced such a transference of British responsibility to 
foreign shoulders. A striking instance of how the League must 
break down occurred in the spring of last year, when Japan 
gave notice to the League, left the Council, which body had 
censured her for restoring order in Manchuria. This should 
have awakened our Baldwins and Simons, our MacDonalds and 
Runcimans, as to what would inevitably occur when anything 
really important came up, but the men who had disarmed Great 
Britain, while they refused to see Germany’s re-armament, 
shut their eyes tightly when Japan made her bow. They 
“hoped something would turn up.” On October 14th last, 
when Germany also left the League, slamming the door 
behind her and uttering abusive remarks, the British Govern- 
ment realised at last that “‘ something” had happened, 
something that they and their pacifist supporters had not 
foreseen, something that our pro-Germans had carefully 
camouflaged. Germany did not really care about Geneva; 
Germany did not want peace ; she wanted a lot of things quite 
unconnected with peace. Where were we all? It was not 
possible that 40 varying British Cabinet Ministers, 37 Bishops 
and Archbishops, with all those distinguished vice-presidents 
of the League of Nations Union and Mr. Lloyd George could 
have been quite wrong for 12 years? Germany must want 
peace, she couldn’t be re-armed. She had said she was poor 
and couldn’t pay her debts. The League of Nations Union 
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and the Archbishops had said so. All that was wanted was 
a “ peaceful” atmosphere. Germany would soon feel better. 
Sir John Simon would go to Berlin, Mr. MacDonald would go 
to Berlin, the British Cabinet would go to Berlin, Rome, 
Timbuctoo, if only the Germans would come and play that 
pretty game of “‘ Puss in the Corner” at Geneva. They might 
have anything (almost anything) they wanted if they would 
only come to the arms of their own Ramsay ! 


WHEN the Germans left Geneva on October 14th they did so 
in the blustering and ill-bred manner habitual to them, 
announcing that they would prefer to have 
nothing more to do with the League of Nations 
in future unless the whole thing was radically altered, and 
that they would prefer to employ diplomatic methods of 
international intercourse. When they did this they gave us 
a great opening, had our Ministers known how to take it. 
We should have said, ‘‘ Certainly, we will use our Ambassadors 
in order to discuss matters with you, but we do not change 
our point of view on that account. We think that Treaties 
are meant to be kept, and that you cannot get out of your 
pledges by this sort of behaviour. The privacy of the con- 
versations does not affect our view.” The French have said 
something like this. The smaller nations, whose very existence 
is threatened by any further tearing up of the Treaty of 
Versailles, have said so even more clearly. The spokesmen 
of the Little Entente and of Poland have made very categorical 
statements, for the countries of new Europe, countries largely 
forged by the Treaty of Versailles, have no desire to be plunged 
back under the various alien rulers from which they were 
liberated. If our Ministers could imagine the situation in 
the Corridor, in Danzig, in Austria, if the Treaty were torn 
up, they would surely see that the time has come for them to 
try and understand the European situation. They do not 
appear to do so. On November 19 the Times, which has a 
closer touch with the Government than any other newspaper. 
had the following sentence in its Parliamentary notes. After 
describing the number of interviews with various Ministers 
Sir Eric Phipps (our Ambassador in Berlin) had, during his 
visit here, the note. which is evidently inspired, states ; 
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“ After hearing the views of Sir Eric Phipps and of Lord Tyrrell, 
the British Ambassador in Paris, Ministers refuse to believe that there 
is no chance that Germany may agree to return to the Conference table 
if she is persuaded that her proposals will be fully considered.” [Our 
italics. ] 

This is a clear invitation to Germany to ask for what she 


wants. We may be sure that she has done so. 


Wuart should be the attitude of Great Britain to the Genevan 
League, which has now so completely broken down? We 

were very responsible for the creation of the 
7 ha — of League of Nations; without the misapplied 

energy of a group of Englishmen this huge 
unwieldy affair would never have got going. It has crashed, 
as every sensible person knew it must do, under the first 
serious strain put upon its structure. Our attitude towards 
what is left of it should be carefully examined. It is not 
possible for people who have signed so many documents and 
emitted so many professions of faith to walk away without 
any heed of what happens to the wreckage. We are in the 
position of a man who has signed a lease of a property that 
turns out to be very expensive and almost worthless ; he must 
cut his losses, but he must do so with due regard to his under- 
takings. It is his duty to do the best he can for all con- 
cerned consistently with his duties to his own family. The 
first thing such a man would do would be to consult a good 
lawyer as to his position. It would be a great comfort to us 
if a good Constitutional lawyer would tell us where Great 
Britain now stands, where the Dominions stand and what 
is the exact legal position of the Mandates in a League to 
which four out of seven Great Powers either do not belong 
or have given formal notice that they will quit. Certain 
things stick out clearly in this imbroglio. Germany and Italy 
have been working together. Italy is ready to encourage 
certain of Germany’s views on the Treaty of Versailles. The 
only defenders of legality will be England and France, 
who are also the only countries desiring to give fair play to 
the smaller European countries. Let it be said that the South 
American countries appear to have virtually scrapped the 
League already by their recent joint action. Their derelic- 
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tion would not make any difference, they have not been 
helpful about European affairs. If China followed the 
example of Japan it would be an advantage. Countries, like 
the United States and Russia, who do not belong to the 
League should cease to be invited to its deliberations. The 
interested parties, those to whom the League is a guarantee 
of the Treaty of Versailles, should then get together and see 
how, while preserving the Treaty, they can prevent the worst 
features of Geneva interference. It might be possible to 
get the League of Nations on much safer ground if its claims 
to universality could be reduced to reasonable proportions, 
As a clearing-house for certain European and other countries, 


who many of them have the same standard of culture, it 
might even become useful. 


THE futility of making agreements with people who have no 
intention of observing them is nowhere more shown than 
: in the matter of Germany’s army. By the 
oma r terms of the Versailles treaty, and in order 
to save both England and France from having 

again to defend their countries from unprovoked attack, 
Germany was limited in the size of her army, while certain 
arms were prohibited to her. As long as the allied armies 
were in occupation of the German districts selected by their 
military experts and as long as an allied commission of arms 
control was perambulating Germany, these clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty were more or less observed. The moment 
the British, under pacifist pressure, withdrew from Cologne, 
and, under British and American pressure, the French with- 
drew from Mayence, the disarmament clauses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty ceased to have any value. Incidentally, 
reparations clauses also failed from that moment. The 
Headquarter staffs of the French and British Army must 
know the exact state of German re-armament, and they 
have undoubtedly informed their Governments, but as the 
Senator for Liege recently pointed out in the Belgian Chamber, 
governments have in this matter concealed the facts from the 
peoples. We know that some re-armament has taken place, 
we have seen photographs of the immense new German 
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armies in mass formation. We know that the Germans have 
now forbidden such photographing, and we also know that 
Mr. Panter, the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, was 
arrested, kept ‘‘ au sécret,”” and was accused of high treason, 
merely for describing a march past of troops that he had 
seen. We may be permitted to surmise that if the British 
Consul had not been (by a lucky accident) notified of Mr. 
Panter’s arrest immediately it occurred, the Daily Telegraph 
would have lost a capable member of their staff permanently. 
But the surmises, the conjectures, although very well founded, | 
are not the facts that we like to feel sure of. These can only 
be given us by an expert. Such an expert has recently made 
his knowledge public, and we are, therefore, in a position to 
realise Germany’s military strength and, once more, the 
value she attaches to her own pledged undertakings. 


On November 23, General Debeney, formerly the head of 
the French Headquarter staff, and a present member of the 
French Army Council, made a statement before 
General | the Foreign Affairs section of the Commission 
Debeney’s : ‘ as 
Statement of Redressement Francais, of which Monsieur 
Jacques Bardoux is the Chairman. This 
statement which dealt with the number, and equipment 
of the German army, was printed on December 12th 
in the Echo de Paris. In speaking of General Debeney’s 
statement, Monsieur Jacques Bardoux said that it was 
not only “remarkable for precision and wealth of informa- 
tion, but also for its moderation of judgment.” First of 
all the man-power was examined. This falls into three 
headings : the regular army, the militia, and the war veterans. 
(1) The Regular Army consists of Reichscheer and Schutzpolizet. 
The Reichscheer, authorised by the Treaty of Versailles, should 
number 100,000 men. This year it seems to have a further 40,000 
men. .. . To these 140,000 men must be added 60,000 reservists. 
The Schutzpolizei . . . the bulk of whom live in barracks, has over 
100,000 military police with rifles, machine guns, artillery, including 
auto-cannons. The total of these “ police forces ”’ is made up to 157,000 
by the addition of States policemen who are partially militarised. 
To resume, the Regular Army consists of at least 500,000 men, 
very well trained and perfectly organised. . . . 
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(2) The Militia. This has two categories, the Schultzstaffel (called 
8.8.) for home protection, and the Sturmabteillung, (called 8.4.) 
for assault (échelon d’assaut). The 8.8. has 100,000 to 120,000 men, 
volunteers, aged from 20 to 23. They are very highly trained and 
many of them also serve for several months in the Reichscheer. 

The §8.A. form the mass of the Militia and has effectives of at least 
a million. The instruction of these men is thorough, but it varies, 
.. . The cadres for their men are prepared. 

(3) The war veterans. These yearly diminish, but they may be 
said to stand now at 1,300,000 mobilisable men. 


To resume, General Debeney pointed out the German Reich 
may be said to dispose of 300,000 regular soldiers, 120,000 
S.8. and one million 8.A. Militia men. This 
2,700,000 makes a total of 1,400,000 fighting men, 
German : ; 
Fighting Men 2 instructed and all with proper cadres 
of war organization. This army is supported 
by 1,300,000 war veterans. The total of this force is 
2,700,000 men. We hope our readers will note this figure, 
which is that of the German army at the present moment. 
British Cabinet Ministers have all along been aware of these 
figures, which only reach the British public by accident. 
The men who have been during the last ten years cutting our 
army to the bone and letting our ships rot have known 
each year of the increase of German strength. One of them, 
Sir John Simon, is undertaking a “ disarmament ’”’ mission 
round the capitals of Europe as we write. He knows all the 
things we are not told about German re-armament. And 
he knows, better than we do, the harm he is doing to European 
peace. It will be said that men cannot be said to be ready 
for war without equipment. General Debeney’s statement 
tells us as fully as possible how the Germans stand with 
regard to war equipment. In order to do this, he examines 
their budgets of 1932 and 1933. 


In the budget of 1932 he finds an economy of 10 million 
marks on military expenditure, but this economy was entirely 
made by cutting the pay of officers and men, 
who were docked of 12 million marks. Actually, 
therefore, 2 million more was spent on military strength, 
3,500,000 marks more were spent in 1932 on war material, 
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while 190 million marks were spent on the police. With 
regard to war material, General Debeney said it was impossible 
to say exactly what Germany had. The German Press had 
signalized the renewed activities of munition factories, while 
the mechanization of the army has greatly grown. 
“ At this moment the number of military automobiles in the Reich 
is more than double what is allowed. Furthermore, the motors include 
various models not allowed by the Treaty of Versailles, such as armoured 


cars, caterpillar tractors. These have been used at German 
manceuvres.”’ 


New gases capable of getting through existing gasmasks 
have been invented and adopted. Finally the air force 
has grown immensely. Large numbers of military planes 
have been ordered, and German aeronautical firms have been 
reconstituted so that they boast that they can build 2,500 
aeroplanes a month. “We may make reservations,” says 
General Debeney, “‘ about these figures, but not about the 
importance of the German air effort.’’ During the last few 
months the Reich seems to have been preparing to launch 
an industrial [war] mobilization. This is indicated by the 
importations of 1933, which are immensely greater than those 
of 1932. General Debeney notes in particular a huge increase 
in materials necessary for the manufacture of such explosives 
as T'olite, Melinite, Cresylite. Untilrecently Germany exported 
these products in large quantities. Further, the movements 
in pyrites and sulphuric acid show an augmentation of 
140,000 tons of pyrites and 6,000 tons of sulphuric acid im- 
ported in the first seven months of 1933 over the first seven 
months of 1932. Germany has this year also bought in France 
and in Italy abnormal quantities of leather suitable for 
manufacturing equipment and military boots, and German 
manufacturing firms have increased their personnel in such 
proportions as cannot be explained by ordinary needs. On 
December 15 an authoritative article appeared in The Times 
on this subject from the Paris correspondent of that paper, 
whose figures of German illicit re-armament are much the 
same as those we have given. He adds, however, the 
information that the General Staff of the German Army is 
now re-constituted under the name of the Truppen Amt 
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and that the German Labour Corps numbers 286,000. These 
are to be made conscripts in the New Year. 


On December 19 Lord Salisbury introduced a Bill into the 
House of Lords for the reform of that body, and for the 
purpose of strengthening it as a _ second 
chamber. The subject is undoubtedly one of 
infinite importance. We know that the 
Socialists design to overthrow the British Constitution, they 
have told us so. Sir Stafford Cripps has described the methods 
that will be adopted by him and his colleagues when they 
have power. ‘“‘ The Government’s first step will be to call 
Parliament together at the earliest moment and place before 
it an Emergency Powers Bill, to be passed through all its stages 
on the first day” (this is Hitlerism or Fascism). ‘“ This Bill 
will be wide enough in its terms to allow all that will be 
immediately necessary to be done by ministerial orders. . . . 
These orders will be incapable of challenge in the Courts, or in 
any way except in the House of Commons.” No discussion 
in the Commons, and the Law Courts superseded, that is 
the programme. Mr. Baldwin has said that if the Socialists 
had their way the country would suffer intensely, their scheme 
would fail and come to disaster, “ and in that disaster they 
would bring down in ruin the political and industrial structure 
of our society . . . bringing our island population to starva- 
tion.” That is Lord Salisbury’s case. He introduced his Bill in 
order to endeavour to make the Peers of England in the first 
instance, and the Commons of England in the second, realize 
the precipice towards which we are moving. He spoke with 
his usual moderation and with the authority that his life’s 
work for his country has given him. The Government 
apparently do not mean to give any assistance towards 
erecting a fence ayainst a precipice. It contains some men 
who owe their position to their own advocacy of revolution ; 
it contains others who have found it profitable to fish in the 
troubled waters that precede such upsets, and, above all, it 
contains a large number of men who are timid, and whose 
habit of floating backwards and forwards with the tide has 
deprived them of any sense of direction. They do not look 
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beyond the next election. The Government’s represcntatives 
in the Lords and their press supporters, therefore, had orders 
to damp the whole thing down, orders that were very fully 
carried out. The Liberal and Socialist press devoted itself 
to misrepresentation of the object of the Bill. 


LorpD SaLisBuRY’s Bill maintains the hereditary principle. 
One hundred and fifty peers are to be elected by the existing 
: ,. peers, who number 745, and the bulk of 
ipa whom do not attend the House of Lords. 
The hereditary principle, on which the 

monarchy rests, needs no defence in these days, but Lord 
Salisbury wisely called attention to its hold on the country. 


The hereditary principle is woven into the public life of England from 
the top to the bottom—certainly from the top—from the Throne, 
right down to the humblest man who owns property because his father 
owned property. The hereditary principle penetrates the whole 
structure of our society. 


He brushed away the old misrepresentation of the political 
work done by the House of Lords. 


Let me . . . make one strong protest. People talk of the rights 
of the House of Lords as if we were fighting for our rights. They are 
not rights, they are obligations. The idea that we are here in order to 
defend our own personal privileges—why, that would be contemptible. 
We are here because we believe that we can do some service to our 
country..... We are here because we believe that we have been 
entrusted, not by any act of our own, but by the Constitution of our 
country, with certain obligations ; and as long as we think we can per- 
form those obligations adequately we are prepared to do it. But we 
are not to be kept here upon sufferance. If the country does not 
want us, let us go at once. There is nothing to keep us. . . . And I 
confess it moves me to indignation when people use language as if we 
were fighting for some rights of our own, or some privileges which we 
possess. 


It is as well that this should be said. Lord Salisbury might 
have added that the Lords work for nothing. The members 
of the House of Commons have to be paid. 


To this nucleus of 150 peers Lord Salisbury proposes that 150 
“Lords of Parliament” be added from outside. There will 
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further be the peers of the Blood Royal, a tew Bishops, 
and the Law Lords. The method of selecting the 150 Lords 
of Parliament is purposely left for future 
Other | discussion between the two Houses. Lord 
Provisions of 1 nag 
the Bill Salisbury said in so many words what every 
student of this subject knows, that the peers 
in this matter of their reform had received no help from the 
Commons. He acknowledged that only the Government can 
carry a Bill such as he proposed, and the Government can only 
be impelled in the direction of constitutional reform by Conser. 
vatives in the country, aided by any Liberals who do not want 
to see Hitlerism or Leninism in the saddle at Westminster, 
The object of Lord Salisbury’s Bill for the reconditioning of 
the Lords is to give the country time to consider policy. 
To any body of patriotic men it is much more important to save the 
country than to preserve whatever rights there are in the House of 
Lords. The main thing is to save the country from disaster. That 
comes first, though, as a matter of fact, in the Bill those powers are 
not printed first. 
The proposal is not to repeal the Parliament Act. It is 
recognized that Finance belongs to the Commons, and that 
the final ultimate authority is and must be the people. But 
there are two great dangers in the present situation. The 
first is that under cover ot finance almost any legislation might 
be passed. The second is that legislation might be passed that 
does not represent the will of the people. 

The proposal is to give to the future House of Lords sufiicient 
powers to prevent the country being hurried into vast changes without 
time to consider them. That is all. 

It was proposed to remove from the Speaker the onus, which 
he bore at present alone, from saying what was or was not a 
Finance Bill. A joint committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
with the Speaker as their Chairman, should make this decision. 
It was also proposed that when the House of Lords rejected 
any Bill a third time, under Parliament Act procedure, and 
by an absolute majority of the whole House, the final decision 
should be referred to the next House of Commons, which 
may then proceed by resolution. This is the outline of the 
Bill as it stands before Parliament. The more it is discussed 
the better will its main outlines appear. It is hoped that it 
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will be the subject of debate in the country as well as at 
Westminster. 


HovusinG “* reformers,” with their statistics and their politics, 
their abuse of landlords, municipalities, the poorer working 
class people (slum dwellers, what an ex- 
pression!) make even the word “ house”’ 
obnoxious. They “put forward” schemes 
which other people will pay for, they make our suburbs even 
uglier than they were before with the destructive unity of the 
new houses they build, sometimes facing the main road, 
sometimes at right angles to it, and sometimes at no known 
angle. There is a great “drive” (how the English 
language is being twisted) now in this matter of housing, and 
the Government department concerned is busy twisting the 
tail of such local bodies as want to do their own work in their 
own way. Maidstone is kicking. Let us hope it will kick 
hard enough. In all the welter of speeches and correspon- 
dence, there is hardly ever a word which the ordinary man 
can understand, or, if he understands, agree with, so it was 
almost with tears of joy that a recent letter by Professor 
Reilly to the Manchester Guardian was read. In this letter 
the Professor quietly and sensibly suggests that the black and 
beastly slums which disfigure our towns should be white- 
washed all over regularly, and that the woodwork should be 
painted in bright colours. Posts and rails should be placed 
across certain alleys, so as to prevent wheeled traffic, and 
small tubs with privet placed along them, “ as was the prac- 
tice in Liverpool a little while ago.” Professor Reilly added 
that in Southern Spain such whitewashing was done by the 
landlord. The present writer knows certain parts of Southern 
Spain where the whitewashing is done inside and out by the 
tenant, the landlord supplying the material. It would take 
some time for the people in our filthy towns to reach such a 
standard of cleanliness, but whitewashing is a good scheme. 
It would not cost much, it could begin at once. Professor 
Reilly ends his letter with the following informative P.S. : 


“* Tf a little tallow is added to the white or colour wash, it not only 
thickens and improves its quality, but makes the rain, and conse- 
quently the dirt, run off it better.” 


VOL. OI l 
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Ir is very unsatisfactory to know that huge quantities of 
Russian timber, felled and sawn by what is virtually slave 
labour, is allowed to flood our markets to the 
detriment of Canadian timber. The Russian 
stuff is marketed by order of the Russian 
Government at a lower price than that of any other country, 
As nothing is paid for the trees, no wages are paid to the 
lumbermen, and no interest on the factories (or on anything 
else) sawn timber can, for a time, be sold more cheaply by 
Russia than by any country where forests and factories have 
not been stolen and where workmen earn a living wage. 
Canadian timber producers are perfectly willing to meet the 
competition of Norway and Sweden, but they point out that 
Russian prices are uneconomic and artificial and are designed 
to wreck industry in other countries. So strongly does the 
Canadian Government feel about the Russian menace to 
their lumber industry that Mr. Stevens, a member of the 
Canadian Cabinet, has recently been to England to try and 
put the case for trading with the Empire, as against trading 
with Russia before our officials. It is curious that at. this 
period of the history of our Empire this plea should still be 
required, but certain members of the British Cabinet are 
obsessed with the desire to buy a great deal on short credit 
from Russia, while that country buys very little on long credit 
from us. The public could help in this particular matter 
of timber if, when they build or repair, they would insist 
on their contractor supplying them with British Empire 
timber. Our best customers are in the British Empire, our 
best friends are in the British Empire, our only future lies 
in the British Empire. The Daily Telegraph published an 
‘article on December 5 by Mr. Duguid, in which he gives a 
very candid account of how Canadians feel about England. 
While we have been encouraging the foreigner and snubbing 
our own offspring, the latter have been growing up. This is 
how he records the point of view of Canadian merchants 
with regard to trade with Great Britain. 


Russia or 
Canada 


THE article is called “ Our Suicidal Apathy Over Canada,” 
and the title gives the key to the writer’s view, which is one 
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of criticism. He deals first with the failure of our com- 
mercial travellers, “ Price lists marked in pounds, shillings 
and pence. . . . Catalogue illustrations ten 
years out of date,” and American goods 
therefore everywhere. 

The tragedy of it is that Canadians want us. They really do think 
of us as the Old Country. They prefer our manufactures. They 
appreciate the sound workmanship and reliability. They honestly 
dislike the flashy American style, which is built to wear out quickly. 
Yet, short of booking a passage to England, they find it difficult to buy. 
.... I have before me on my desk a rather outstanding document. 
It is remarkable even by British standards of salesmanship. Published 
by the Federation of British Industries for distribution at the huge 
Toronto Fair, it is called “‘ Buying in Britain.”” And it bears the naive 
sub-title, “‘ How buyers and agents can obtain contact with British 
manufacturers.” 

In this document Canadians are told that there are Chambers 
of Commerce in Scotland, with whom (apparently) Canadians 
can communicate if they want to enquire for British goods. 

I showed the booklet to several business men. They were not 
impressed, having seen too many of the same kind. They said in 
effect: ‘‘ We have told you again and again we want your goods. 
But England is a long way off. If you can’t bother to bring us samples 
we shall yield to high-pressure salesmen from the States. Is it reason- 
able to expect us to act otherwise ? ” 

I told them it was not. 

It is not the distance that makes the difference, says Mr. 
Duguid. ‘‘ It is cheaper to deliver in Toronto from London 


than from Chicago.” (Our italics.) 


“Qur Suicidal 
Apathy ” 


Tue Americans naturally take advantage of our apathy, 
although they think it strange we should leave this field open 


. to them. 
Americans ; coo : 
at Work They, for instance, think it funny that the English 


should allow them to run away with their trade. They 
point, quite seriously, to the Irish Free State and prophecy the break-up 
of the Empire. They do not understand our peculiar methods of 
doing business. Neither, in certain instances, do I. 

I cannot see why we should permit a perfectly good undeveloped 
Dominion to be capitalised by strangers. This should be no means 
be read as hostility to the United States, who would be foolish not to 
take advantage of our generosity. Only, why in the name of Drake, 
do we not do something ? 


Mr. Duguid gives some advice to would-be traders. He 
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advises that they visit Canada and study it, and that orders 
received should be cabled home instead of written; and 
that “if pointed shoes are asked for, the customers should 
not be told that London likes blunt shoes.”” He ends by 
asking whether, through lethargy, we propose to lose an 
Empire. We have often been asked that before, and bits of 
our Empire have peeled off us from time to time because of 
lethargy and because of something else that Mr. Duguid does 
not refer to, a wrong point of view at Westminster and White. 
hall. The most go-ahead manufacturers in the world were 
unable to keep our Colonial, or even our home markets 
under Free Trade. The agreements at Ottawa are being 
whittled away by Mr. Runciman and Mr. Elliott, with their 
Argentine, Danish and other foreign treaties. The attitude 
of our Government to Russian timber, which they prefer 
to Canadian timber, would go far to annul the efforts of the 
most enterprising “travellers”? in Canada. This article, 
though very interesting, seems not to place the blame quite 
where it is due. It is good so far as it goes, but it does not 
tell the whole story. ‘To make trade between Great Britain 
and Canada really profitable to both countries a good volume 
is needed each way. As long as we encourage foreign trade 
more than Imperial trade, either for the sake of mere cheap- 
ness, or because we prefer the foreigner, we cannot get the 
volume of inter-Imperial trade that we ought to have. It 
is all very well to blame our manufacturers, but how about 
Mr. Runciman ? 


THe Employment figures, published on November 20, con- 
tinued to show improvement. 31,000 more people had found 
work in the month that had elapsed since the 
last figures were published, but even this 
improvement leaves us with over 2} million 
unemployed, of whom 1,855,808 were wholly unemployed. 
Women and young people have got work more readily than 
men. ‘There is an adverse move in the building trade, and 
shipbuilding still has more than half its workmen unemployed, 
although these last figures have improved by nearly 4,000. 
Compared with last year, there is a great improvement in coal 


Employment 
Figures 
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mining, iron and steel, metal goods making, general and 
electrical engineering, wool and even cotton. The modest 
measure of protection dragged out of the National Govern- 
ment by their Conservative supporters was delayed by Sir 
Herbert Samuel and his Liberal following as long as it was 
possible for him to bring pressure on the timidity of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. The Coalition Government lost 
six precious months while this political relic of the ante- 
diluvian world aired his economic views. Sir Herbert Samuel 
could only do harm as long as he was in the Government ; the 
moment he left the situation was eased. He ceased to support 
them : nobody noticed. He crossed the floor and nobody but 
Mr. Baldwin, to whom his election was due, remarked his 
change of position. If, instead of asking Conservative voters 
at Darwen to vote for Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Baldwin had 
supported the Conservative candidate, Captain Alan Graham, 
he would now have a loyal adherent in the House of Commons 
instead of an embittered opponent. May we hope that he 
and other Conservative leaders will learn the old, old truth, 
that they will not get Liberal or Socialist support except at 
the price of scrapping Conservative principles, and that price 
they should never be willing to pay. 


In the House of Commons on December 13 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made the very welcome announcement that 
the Government would assist to finance the 
building of the huge Cunard liner that has been 
lying on the stocks at Clydebank for a year and 
a half. They have been pressed in the House of Commons to 
take this action over and over again. Mr. Chamberlain said 
that this decision had been come to on the part of the Govern- 
ment owing to the fact that the interests of another great 
company, the White Star Line, are to be combined with those 
of the Cunard Line. It is needless to say that the announce- 
ment has caused great satisfaction on the Clyde, where there 
has been a bitter amount of unemployment. It is said that 
by getting to work on the ship, employment will be given to 
over 2,000 men, besides all the subsidiary employment that 
will be required to supply the needs of those employed, and 


The Cunarder 
at Last 
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earning good wages. The taking of 2,000 men off the dole 
makes a direct saving to the unemployment fund of at least 
£2,000 a week. What the saving is in human wear and tear, 
in deterioration and in temper and worry, no one can com- 
pute. The Clydeside workers regard the news as the best 
Christmas present they could have received. Of the merging 
of the two great steamship lines, we have been told that both 
will keep their separate identity. A new company will, 
however, be formed to own and to work the two fleets, which 
will at first consist of something like 25 ships. Six vast grey- 
hounds of the ocean, and nineteen slower “‘ cabin class ”’ boats, 
besides the giant unfinished Cunarder, and a possible sister 
ship of which the keel is not even laid. 


THE principal measure before Parliament is the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill. No one but the Socialists will criticise 
that part of the Bill which places insurance 
on a correct actuarial basis, thus giving the 
workers what they contract for. Criticism 
however, focusses on the rest of the Bill and chiefly on that 
part which provides for those unemployed who have, for 
one reason or another, fallen permanently out of insurance. 
To deal with these people, whose difficulties constitute a 
mass of individual problems, several problems to each person, 
a horde of new officials is to be created and the unhappy 
unemployed are to be classified, tabulated and placed into 
categories, after which they will be “dealt with” in the 
groups they have been crammed into, regardless of their own 
feelings. Many people intensely dislike this method of hand- 
ling human beings, who are, whatever Communists may 
think, sentient creatures with individualities of their own. 
We seem to get with every Act of Parliament, and with every 
new “social service,” further away from the only human 
way of handling distress, namely, as a matter closely affecting 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their sons and daughters, who are 
never to be classified as A, B or C category. Members of the 
House of Commons should ask Charity Organisation workers 
to take them round some of their cases, they would then 
realise the infinite complexity of the work of finding employ- 


Unemployment 
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ment or relieving distress. This new Bill takes us away from 
the consideration of humanity. It may be said to have two 
serious blots. The first concerns children, who are to go 
straight into insurance from school, thus getting them into 
the machine, which is being forged by Conservatives for the 
future use of Marxists. This proposal actually takes the last 
responsibility away from parents, and the last bit of liberty 
from the children themselves. The other blot is an even 
larger, blacker one. 


Ir is proposed to put the unemployed into work camps, 
whether they like it or not. There is an Act of Parliament, 

the Habeas Corpus Act, which will have to be 
oa repealed or dodged before this can be legally 

done. The Government may have the right 
to say ‘‘ We give you food on condition you come and work 
daily for us,’ but it has no right to force men into a sort of 
prison merely because a lot of Communists think they make 
the streets look rather untidy outside. If the Government 
forces this part of their Bill through Parliament, we shall get 
into serious trouble. Too many people know what would 
happen in the camps, where ex-criminals and mental border- 
line cases would be herded with respectable people who had 
been unlucky. Labour camps have been tried in Russia and 
Germany, but in those ruthless countries people in camps 
who are difficult to deal with, or who the Commandant does 
not like, are just got rid of and no questions are asked. It 
may be that the scum that would inevitably drift into such 
places to poison the lives of decent people can only be dealt 
with by ruthless means, but that is not the British idea. 
The Unemployment Insurance Bill is typical of the new 
methods for dealing with old problems. It partakes of the 
megalomania that our Government copies from other coun- 
tries, where various forms of megalomania flourish. It bears 
the Hail Hitler mark when it does not show us the red glare 
of Lenin’s tomb. We have to get away from all these 
unsuitable foreign notions, which are foisted on us by cranks 
and theorists who have never in their lives sat down to pull 
a “ down and out ” from his troubles and put him on his feet. 
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More knowledge, more sympathy and more personal service 
is what we want. Let us leave Marxism and Leninism to 
the countries they properly belong to. Much of our trouble 
comes from the perpetual effort to emulate the social 
organization of countries that in no way resemble England, 
Scotland or Wales. Let us get back to our own way of 
doing things. Our people will be so much the happier. 


DECEMBER 6 was the occasion of one of Lord Carson’s rare 
appearances in the House of Lords. The occasion was a 
motion of Lord Rankeillour’s calling attention 
to legislation in the Irish Free State, which is 
destined to sever the last tenuous political links between 
Southern Ireland and Great Britain. Lord Carson very 
seldom speaks nowadays; he is no longer well enough to 
take much part in political affairs, but when he speaks every- 
one listens. To save Ireland was the life’s work he set himself 
when he was young. Owing to the vanity of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the intervention of a group of mischievous busy- 
bodies working on the feebleness of certain Unionist Ministers, 
a ‘‘ treaty ’’ was made with Southern Irish rebels and mur- 
derers in 1921 which put an end to the Union. We all see 
the results of this criminal act of folly now that it is too late 
to save Southern Ireland. Lord Carson’s speech tells the 
tale of what has happened :— 


Irish Loyalists 


I only came into public life because I cared for my fellow loyalists 
in Ireland. I went all through my public life doing my best for them, 
and I saw them in the end betrayed ; but at all events betrayed under 
the pretext that certain safeguards were provided. Now I have lived 
to see every one of these safeguards absolutely set at naught and made 
useless. That is not a pleasant political career. I belong, I believe, 
to what is called the Conservative and Unionist Party. Why they are 
still called the Unionist Party I fail entirely to understand, unless it 
is to remind people in this country that they were the Party that 
betrayed the Unionists. 

Here we stand to-day after that long battle and after all the pledges 
and promises and prophecies of the politicians—here we stand to-day, 
with Ireland, our next-door neighbour (I mean the Free State part of 
Ireland), a place where even the shadow of the King hardly dare appear, 
where the Veto of his Viceroy has been abolished, and where he himself 
has been relegated “into the slums,” to use the words of one of the 
Deputies in the Dail. 
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“JT could give your lordships page after page of the horrible 
conditions of disorder leading to horrible cruelties,” said 
Lord Carson, in his beautiful, measured tones. 


Now at the present moment they propose to abolish what I think 
is the last of the so-called safeguards. The Oath is gone, the veto 
of the King is gone, the Representative of the King is appointed by 
an Executive to whom he is subordinate—he is gone. They are all 
gone ; and now they are to abolish—it has been in fact abolished for 
a long time—-the only remaining safeguard that was so flaunted in our 
faces. 


Hr did not, he said, know how often he had heard in the 
House of Commons, in regard to Ireland, the word “ safe- 
guard.” He used to be asked— 


‘“‘ What on earth are you afraid of ? Won’t you have 
the appeal to the Privy Council ? Don’t you trust the Privy Council ?”’ 
I happen to be a Privy Councillor myself, and I have some confidence 
in that august body, but now that right is to go... . 


Safeguards ! 


Conservative members of both Houses of Parliament would 
do well to study the value of “ safeguards ” in Ireland before 
they rely on them to preserve the Indian Empire. Politicians 
of the other parties have always worked towards the dis- 
integration of the British Empire, and they are therefore 
indifferent to Irish sufferings, or the sufferings of any other 
victims of separatist theories. The onus of maintaining the 
Empire is therefore on Conservatives. They unfortunately 
failed Ireland in 1921, for the Unionist members of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government made no stand of any kind for 
Unionist principles. Lord Carson remembers this. 


The extraordinary thing about politics is that it is about the only 
profession I know of in which a man may be the most false prophet 
or be the most false in giving promises and breaking them, and yet be 
liable to no penalty whatsoever. That is the great benefit of being a 
politician. I beseech your Lordships to insist that this matter should 
be taken up seriously. I wish I was younger and I wish I was better 
in health, I would do what I could. I meet these men from day to day. 
They come to see me and I am almost ashamed to meet them. I 
attended a small meeting of Irish loyalists in London the other day. 
They could not publish a report of the meeting or allow their names 
to appear out of fear of what might happen to them in their districts. 
I never went away from a meeting in my life with a greater feeling of 
sorrow and ignominy than I did from that meeting. 
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Lorp Carson’s speech moved those who heard it inexpressibly, 
It even disturbed those who form part of the Government. 
It would, indeed, be hard for any but a case- 
hardened political hack to listen to the follow. 
ing without discomfort :— 


Platitudes 


Every single promise we have made to the loyalists of Ireland 
has been broken, . . . every pledge of law and order has been destroyed, 

. everything that makes life and property safe has gone, and now 
the last remnant is to be taken away. 


Lord Hailsham seemed to feel his position as the Government 
spokesman, for he said— 


I am very, very sorry that he (Lord Carson) may say that I merely 
talk platitudes 

Lorp Carson : Hear, hear. 

Lorp HaitsHam :——that I am not able to give him a satisfactory 
answer. It is not because I do not sympathise with his feelings. . 


Unfortunately on Irish, as on other questions, the Government 
has no visible policy, and the sympathetic feelings of the 
Secretary of State for War towards an old leader will not 
make a jot of difference to the abandoned loyalists of Southern 
Ireland. All that can be done now is to make use of our 
bitter Irish experience to prevent a repetition of 1921 on a 
larger scale. The lesson of Ireland may save India. 


A LETTER by Mr. Elwes (page 111) on the question of who 
is to blame for the ills that beset us will be read with interest. 
: The contention of The National Review is that 
ai British voters cannot be held responsible for 
our major British troubles. Voters did not 

ask for the Gold Standard in 1924, but they got it in 1925; 
they did not ask for the disastrous Statute of Westminster 
at any time, but they got it all the same. They did not 
elect the National Government to destroy the Indian Empire. 
They did not ask for the dreadful Naval Agreement of 1930, 
nor for the importation of slave-made Russian timber which 
is now going on against Imperial interests. All these different 
and disastrous arrangements were made by various Ministers 
belonging to varying parties. Mr. Elwes suggests that the 
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democratic system may be to blame, but if he will re-read 
the history of the eighteenth century he will see that the 
same sort of ghastly blunders and carelessness of policy afflicted 
England for long periods in days when an oligarchy was in 
power. The scandalous story of the shooting of Admiral 
Byng is an outstanding case. The treatment of Warren 
Hastings, who gave us an Empire, was worse even than the 
treatment, in a democratic age, of Sir Bartle Frere. It is a 
delusion which makes us look upon the past as a golden age. 
Take our military affairs. Could anything have been more 
mismanaged than the Walcheren expedition or the military 
side of the War of American Independence ? 


We must look deeper than we do for the causes of our failure. 
They lie in our own character. If we studied national affairs 

. we should foresee, if we foresaw we should 
ae ee be prepared, if we were prepared we should be 
ready for all contingencies. But this would entail a sense of 
policy, an imagination, and a vigilance that is foreign to 
British character. Our race has great sagacity in certain 
fundamental ways and we are almost infinitely tolerant, but 
we are temperamentally an unsuspicious and unforeseeing 
people. Having elected our Members of Parliament we go 
about our business, while they, caught up in a complicated 
machine, see nothing but the cogs. They are bewildered by 
a multiplicity of little things and neglect to study policy or 
to keep our Governments up to the mark. It is not Demo- 
cracy, the institution, that has failed, but our indifferent use 
of it. Indifferent is the word and expresses the error. The 
election of leaders, or members, as we say, should not be 
the only effort of the elector, although it will always be a 
most important one, and a seat in Parliament which implies 
the future leadership of a district should help men to indepen- 
dence and not, as now, make them a mere part of a machine 
where they get stuck and seem to lose all individuality. 
Democracy means continual effort, and there is no greater 
confession of personal weariness than a desire, sometimes 
heard now, that we shall have some kind of dictator. Why 
should one man be asked to do all the work for everybody ? 
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Let us eschew the Cripps and the Mosleys and rather try to 
look after our own national affairs ourselves. 


EVERY sincere man and woman, whatever political opinions 
he or she may hold, will feel grateful to Major Attlee for the 
rebuke he administered to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in a letter to The Times on Decem- 
ber 11, in reference to the latter’s broadcast 
speech on December 7. The Prime Minister had said— 
There are people who pant for a return to the gay high old times of 
partisan fighting when every day brought forth a spectacular display 
with smart, scintillating speeches, plenty of spice and ginger, and 
cheers of amused people sending the performers home to bed. Our 
days are too grim for that, but the old game has begun again. 
This suggestion that all party politics are a sort of sham 
fight made many people indignant, and they were glad to see 
that at any rate one party politician was roused to protest. 
This is not the first time that statements of this kind have been made 
by Mr. MacDonald, and I think that it is time that someone protested 


against this gross insult to all those who have been engaged in public 
life in this country. 


The Prime Minister has in effect told the whole world that before 
the advent of the National Government politics in Great Britain was 
a mere game of ins and outs with a number of unprincipled politicians 
amusing themselves with an exciting game. He alleges that the 
divisions between parties were unreal, that the interests of the country 
were a secondary consideration, and that all the contestants were merely 
playing politics. 
Having thus tersely stated the Prime Minister’s favourite 
thesis, Major Attlee proceeded to emphatically repudiate it 
as a gross libel. 


A Well Deserved 


Rebuke 


I believe that this is a gross libel on the vast majority of 
politicians in this country. I consider that the Conservatives are 
“A Gross divided from the Socialists by a fundamental difference 
Libel” of view as to the right organization of society. I do 
not think that Conservative members of the House of Commons are 
any less sincere in their belief in capitalism than are my fellow Labour 
men in their devotion to Socialism, nor do I consider that all those 
who took part in the controversies that divided Liberals and Con- 
servatives on Home Rule and other questions were hypocrites. 


A man who writes like this is obviously in earnest, and he 
expects to be treated as if he meant what he said. The end 
of his letter is as good as the beginning : 
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In these days when the principles of democratic Government are 
being assailed, it is most regrettable that it should be sent out broadcast 
to the world that till recently British politics were a sham fight, and 
that the premier deliberating assembly of the world was a mere arena 
for the display of oratorial fireworks and political tactics. The majority 
of members of Parliament, without distinction of party will, I believe, 
resent this aspersion. 

Conservatives will be grateful to Major Attlee. If certain 
of their leaders and a number of yes-men have recently 
given Mr. MacDonald the impression that he can count upon 
the lack of principle of the bulk of Conservatives, he is in for 
a rude awakening. Tadpoles and Tapers exist in all parties, 
along with the Doodles and Coodles they hope to get office 
from, but the rank and file of the parties hold steadily to 
their principles. During Mr. Lansbury’s illness Major Attlee 
leads the Socialist party in the Commons. We congratulate 
it and the Commons on the change. 


THe League of Nations Union has printed a leaflet called 
‘“ Peace or War,” signed by two Archbishops and 35 bishops 

of the Church of England and many non- 
“The World conformist clergy. The Church of Rome is 
Peace” conspicuous by its absence, not because Roman 

Catholics desire peace less than other Christians, 
but because they apparently do not think that peace is 
likely to be ensured by pacifist manifestos. It is not the 
objective of the two Archbishops, the 35 Bishops and the dis- 
tinguished Nonconformists that hundreds of thousands of 
Christians repudiate, but the proved unwisdom of the methods 
they employ. For many years the League of Nations Union 
has devoted its large funds to pacifist and pro-German 
propaganda. In this it has been eagerly abetted by the 
Bishops, led by the Archbishops, who, since the war 
ended, have appeared to believe that—if sufficient British 
interests were sacrificed—Geneva would bring peace to the 
world. What has happened during the past year has (perhaps) 
awakened them to the fact that nations will not surrender 
their vital interests and risk the loss of their national culture 
for any international gathering. Japan gave notice on 
finding her colonial expansion threatened. Germany retired 
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when she had got from the League all she wanted. Italy has 
said—in effect—that she will go unless the whole Geneva game 
is played differently, and we should add that Bolivia and 
Paraguay have been fighting for 18 months as to who should 
own the Gran Chaco without the faintest regard to League 
theories. When we remember that neither America nor 
Russia have belonged to the League of Nations, and that 
Moseivitch, alias Finklestein, alias Litvinofi, who represents 
Russia, declared recently that it is a corpse, we should have 
imagined that even the two Archbishops must realize that 
the much-advertised Genevan plan has failed, and that by 
enabling Germany to spend money on arms instead of on 
reparations, the modern “ peace organization” has, in fact, 
encouraged war. 


Our readers must be weary of these notes, which, ever 
since the question of the League of Nations was first mooted, 

have reiterated what would be the course 
After the Event ; 

of events. Now those events have occurred 
and, instead of endeavouring, as the Bishops’ leaflet 
does indirectly, to get more people to join the League of 
Nations Union, they ought to be praying for a better under- 
standing of world affairs. They have from mistaken notions 
of other countries attributed to “the world” a desire for 
peace, but the world is divided into peaceful nations, namely, 
the British Empire, France, Belgium, Holland and Scan- 
dinavia, Finland, Poland, with a smattering of Southern 
European countries, and those nations which quite definitely 
and frankly state that they mean to use war as a policy 
whenever they believe it suits their interests. Germany is 
the leader in this group. Italy and Japan also belong to it, 
and Russia only desires peace for the moment because she is 
unprepared. There are other countries like China, where 
fighting is endemic and where peace is only desired by those 
sections of the population which cannot get the upper hand. 
The Bishops’ leaflet, with the statement that the “ world 
yearns for peace,” is totally beside the mark. 


THOSE who think that, by ignoring history and the present-day 
international situation, they can reverse the march of events 
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and obliterate modern conditions seem to adhere to the 
Church of Christ Scientist rather than to the great and 
os historic Church of England. It may be that 
— the doctrines of Mrs. Eddy have reached the 
palaces of our bishops, unconsciously to the 
occupants, for the leaders of our National Church seem to 
preach Christian Science in international affairs. Their 
attitude to war is like Mrs. Eddy’s to the weather. It will 
be remembered that this foundress of a new sect appointed 
Mrs. Sargant to the duty of 
‘“‘¢ watching the weather and bringing it into accord with normal 
conditions,’ for the holy mother objected to snow and thnder. 
‘Make a law that there shall be no snow this season,’ was her o der 
to the watch on June 15th, 1910. . . . The serviceable Mrs. Sargant 
was told off to send the thunder to the right about!!” * 
The Christian Science tenets that there are no such things as 
sin, sickness or death are well known. These plagues and 
tragedies of man’s life are “errors.” Our Pacifists, the 
genuine ones (not those pro-Germans who merely make use 
of pacifism as they do of Communism or any other ism that 
serves Germany) have turned a Christian Science sort of eye 
on to war, and have produced the astonishing theory that it 
is due to armaments! This resembles the Christian Science 
doctrine that declares illness to be an error in the mind of 
the doctor (among others). Eliminate the doctor and all 
is well. Eliminate the arms from the peaceful nations 
(the others do not listen) and war will end. It is pathetic. 


THe Americans are very nervous about Japanese industrial 
development and the under-cutting of their export trade. 
Their newspapers give a great deal of space 
Japanese to this subject, and President Roosevelt’s 
Industrial sais : 
Development ecognition of the Soviet has been accepted by 
them not only from a desire to sell war stores 
and armaments to Russia, but also because Japan is seen to 
be a great danger to their overseas commerce. The Saturday 
Evening Post on October 21 had an interesting article by 
Mr. Upton Close called “ Trade Follows the Flag—Home.” 


* Our New Religion, H. A. L. Fisher. 
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A large part of this consists of statements to prove how 
seriously England is being damaged both in her home market 
and in the Empire by Japan’s power of cheap production. 
Mr. Close does not pretend that this blow to Britain causes 
him any suffering. Such sentences as “ The Japanese feel 
that they can very easily drive the British back to Singapore, 
or even Suez,” come easily to his pen. But what he is 
naturally concerned about is the effect of the new com- 
petition on the United States : 

* Japan is showing us that as soon as an oriental nation that has 
more people than it can feed at home has mastered the machine and 
trading technic, and built a first-class navy to support them ”’ (our italics] 

they can force their goods on the world. Mr. Upton Close 
says that being an internationalist is sad because “. . . inter- 
nationalism is done for in my day.” The exaggerated inter- 
nationalism we have heard so much of since the war never 
had any reality, and could have no utility ; on the other hand 
intercourse between countries has always existed and _ has 
always been of value. 


Mucu of the article we quote is exaggerated in its expressions, 
because the author had previously thought the world was 
; different to what it is and shows his dis- 
a appointment. “‘ It (Japanese trade) is a world 
overturn ’—well, not quite that. Still, accord- 

ing to Mr. Close, the States will sell no more cotton to Japan. 
“From the far Pacific, most visibly, trade is following the 
Flag home.” Mr. Close thumps his instrument rather loud 
to impress his public; he has to. We, in England, complain 
of the ignorance of our people and their indifference to affairs 
of importance, the Americans are more ignorant of the world 
than the English and much more self-centred. The Japanese 
challenge to the white man’s industries ought not to make us 
despair, but to wake us all up. This is evidently Mr. Runci- 
man’s view, and his speech in the Commons on November 
29 takes a calmer view of the Japanese menace than that 
of the article quoted. But the first people who should wake 
are the Government. Japan’s competition can only be met 
by activity and strong measures. Shall we have the courage 
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to take them ? Mr. Close does not trot out the old cliché 
about the “ lower standard of living”’ in Japan. Quite the 
contrary. 


* As a matter of fact, most of us would probably find the life of 
the average Japanese mill worker, with its cleanliness and attention 
to the cultural values, more bearable than the life of the white mill 
worker receiving several times the pay in Lancashire.” 


That is a true saying. In many ways the standard of living 
is much higher in Japan than in England. 


THE United States is indulging in an orgy of differences of 
opinion on President Roosevelt’s financial policies. Prices 
are so far not greatly affected by the action 


pees he has taken, but the public works policy, 
Policies . from which much is hoped, is being energeti- 


cally pushed. The President’s announcement 
of monetary policy on October 22 aroused great opposition, 
and this has increased. Mr. A. L. Smith, the “ grand old 
man” of the Democratic (Mr. Roosevelt’s) party, publicly 
declared against what he called “ boloney”’ dollars and in 
favour of gold. He further stigmatised the President’s 
plans as “opportunism.” The interest of this pronounce- 
ment is political; Mr. Roosevelt has anyhow against him the 
Republican party organisations. He is now seen to have 
split his own party. The New York correspondent of the 
Economist, writing on November 28, said :— 


‘Sound money meetings are becoming common, and non-partisan 
Sound Money Clubs are being organised in the smaller cities.’ 


But this is from New York, and New York is very far from 
representing even the Eastern States. According to the 
same writer the country is very divided :— 
“As in the ’90’s, the monetary question has set the industrial 
North and East against the agvicultural South and West.” 
In the 90’s New York beat the monetary reformers. Will 
it do so again? One thing is very significant. The monthly 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board has, ever since it was 
started, been one of the most accurate and informative 
statistical documents issued anywhere. Up to now, its 
Review of the Month has been both authoritative and reliable. 
This article was not printed in the November issue of the 


VOL. CII 2 
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Federal Reserve prints, and in its place was a quotation from 
one of President Roosevelt’s speeches. This shows that the 
Federal Reserve Board, hitherto a perfectly independent body, 
has now become a Government department under a strict 
Government censorship. This muzzling of the independent 
statisticians is pretty certain to be the prelude to the cooking 
of the accounts. We shall have to look with suspicion in 
future on the figures served up to the public in Washington. 


A FRIEND sends the enciosed extract from a letter written 
in Boston, U.S.A., at the end of November. It gives us 
a view, a man in the street view, of the United 
States Revolution :— 


The people who have not been sympathetic with our activities 
are beginning now to voice our opinions, but we of the common people 
have no one to whom we can turn as readily. Our Bankers, who 
forty years ago we could look upon with confidence and trust, are dead, 
and those who have taken their place inspire abhorrence instead of 
confidence. 

I know there are men in this country who have all the qualities 
for leadership and who have the experience and wisdom, and they will 
eventually come to the surface, but in the meantime we await with 
the keenest interest the rising sterling and think what an opportunity 
this is for the English buying on this side what may be saleable in 
England, on the other hand the Englishman buying raw material has 
the advantage of 25 per cent. over us. Here it is still the same mad 
scramble to do business by climbing over the dead body of your com- 
petitor ; apparently people believe that if they can only keep on and 
do business that eventually the day will come when some of their com- 
petitors will die and leave the business to them. It is a nightmare. 
People driving ahead with no proper plan for the future, not knowing 
where our Government is leading us or how we shall settle when the 
day of adjustment finally arrives. 

It seems to me some of the advisors of our President must be out 
of their minds, as, for instance, the plan to spend one or two billion 
of dollars for new home construction when there are already a surplus 
of buildings in which people could live, and Banks and Insurance 
Companies loaded with mortgages, many of which have been fore-closed, 
and the property idle in the hands of Institutions. The various 
Theorists in Washington seem to think money borrowed by Government 
need never be repaid, and the one thing to-day is to borrow it and to 
spend it whether it is spent for necessities or luxuries or something 
entirely unneeded, and the facts behind all this is that the Jews are 
in the saddle. They predominate as the President’s advisors and get 
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positions of supreme importance in Washington, and there is no doubt 
in the minds of business men but that it is Jewish influence at work 
on the President in his desire to recognise Russia. 


So much for Boston, where there is a more decidedly British 
(not pro-British) tone than elsewhere in the States. 


Boston is not the States, and from Washington comes 
another story. This is what a correspondent from the 

capitol says about President Roosevelt :— 
A Note from . 


Washington As a political strategist and an understander of mob 
psychology, he cannot be, at the present time, excelled. 
. . . Evidence of his cleverness, I think, is his keeping open the in- 
vestigation by the Senate Banking Committee. With that in session, 
all he has to do when he gets into trouble or finds the public weakening 
in support of some of his policies, is to have a few more prominent 
“ financiers’ brought down to “tell how they operated in 1929” and, 
in effect, to ask the American people, ‘‘ Do you want to go back to that ? 
It is what the opponents of my policies want to do?’’ And the response 
is naturally “ No.’ ” 


The above gives a good picture of a superlatively clever 
political boss. Our correspondent continues : 


“ But it so happens that none of his controverted policies have 
really to do with those practices. Neither the N.R.A.; the turning 
over of product; ... nor any of them. But notwithstanding that 
the disclosures before the Committee have nothing to do with matters 
under attack, they serve the purpose of keeping the crowd warmed up 
and behind the “‘ New Deal.” Mr. Roosevelt knows his people ! 

A few days ago he caused the story to go out that his insistence 
that Americans be permitted freedom of worship in Russia was what 
was holding up the negotiations with that country. He told the people 
of the South (where he now is at present) that he had got this assurance 
too, before he gave recognition to the Government of that country. 
The matter of religious worship in Russia was at no time on issue, but his 
assurance went well in the “ bible belt ’’ of South and West. 


Not too scrupulous, apparently, the American President. 


Our correspondent concludes with the following interesting 
paragraphs :— 

“As a matter of fact it is well known here among 

Washington informed people that this new . . . “ understanding ” 

Continues with the Soviet Republic was called forth by a panic 

on account of Russian revolutionary propaganda in this 

country when revolutions might be near at hand without any such 

encouragement! And last, but by no means least, a powerful lever 
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might be constructed to weaken Imperial Japan anp “ Imperial 
England... .” 

As far as I can judge from what I see and hear, there is no country 
more inclined to take up with militarism than the U.S.A. They have 
never been seriously beaten nor invaded, and have absurd ideas, which 
are carefully fostered in schools, in publications of the press of their 
own heroism and virtue. 


So far our Washington correspondent. Both these letters 


from private people will, we imagine, interest our readers | 


as any informed and candid observation must do from a 
country so difficult for us to judge as the United States of 
America. 


SPAIN has never taken to electoral institutions, and events 


during the end of November and December do not point to , 


her progress in this direction. An election was 
held in Spain on November 20. This proved 
indecisive, and a second ballot had to be taken 
on December 3, when it was seen that Spanish electors had 
moved to the Right. Experienced observers reported at the 
time that these two doses of electoral stimulant had proved 
too much for Spanish political stability. The Government, 


Anarchy in 
Spain 


therefore, declared a “ state of alarm ”’ in good time, and took | 


certain measures of defence. On Sunday, December 10, there 
was a serious anarchist upheaval in many parts of Spain. 
In Barcelona, in Saragoza, and in the province of Logroijio, 
people were killed and wounded. The express from Barcelona 


to Seville was derailed, thirty people being killed, and many | 


more injured. Nearly all the large towns were paraded by 
revolutionaries, who hoisted the “ flag of anarchy,” which is 
said, appropriately enough, to be black and red. The immedi- 
ate objects of the revolutionaries were to give arms to the 
population and to institute “equality.” A further object 
was said to be to abolish commerce. It is not yet known 
from whence the Spanish anarchists get their funds. This 
attempt to create civil war has strengthened the move to the 
Right, and a “centre”? Government has been formed. One 
of the men, Sefior Santiago Alba, who had to leave Spain in 
General Primo de Rivera’s time, has returned to the arena, 
thus showing that the unsinkable politician exists in Spain 
as well as in England. 
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GERMANS neglect nothing that can help to mass opinion on 


' the side of their government and race. The Berlin corre- 


; , spondent of the Observer on December 17 
oe reviewed a Christmas book called Children 
What Do You Know of the Leader? written 

for children of seven or eight in the style of Grimm’s fairy 
tales. This book written in story-telling language is a lesson 


| in hate of other countries, particularly England. One chapter 


is called Germany’s Encirclement. 

‘“Many years ago, before you came into the world, when your 
father was still a young man, and your mother still a schoolgirl, Germany 
was a powerful, rich land.’””’ Whenever a German invented a machine, 
built a factory, constructed a ship, France, Russia, and England were 
envious. England was especially angry, saying : “ But we will have the 
best ships.” 

And because they were filled with envy, “ England and France 
and her other neighbours wished to kill Germany. but how can one 
kill a land, you will ask. Ah, children, that is something termble. 
They tried to do it through a war.” They said: “ We will not allow 
Germany to be more beautiful than we. We will not allow Germany to 
be richer and greater and happier than we. We will kill her.” And 
so they placed their soldiers and cannons all round Germany to shoot 
at her. ‘‘ But our German soldiers were good and brave. Quickly 
they ran to the frontier and did not let in the enemy.’’ (Our italics.) 


This is how the young German is being educated! There is 


more of the same kind. 

Many listened to the “ wicked spirit,’ who actually said Germans 
were guilty of beginning the war. “ Naturally, that was a lie.” But 
so many Germans were poor and tired that they believed anything. 
Then the “ wicked spirit ” slipped into the munition factories, saying 
to the workers : ‘‘ Stop making bullets and bombs. Then our soldiers 
cannot shoot, and peace will come.’’ And poor Germany suffered like 
“all good spirits in the fairy-tales, children.” 

Thus the war finished. But it was “a bad end.” The enemy said, 
“You have lost the war.” 


ONE man, however, prayed to God to have pity on “his 
German people.” 

And “the good God spoke to him, ‘ You shall save 

“The Good God the Germans from this tragedy, and I will help you.’ 

Spoke to” Then the soldier stood up, stretched out his arms to 

Hitler heaven, and cried : ‘I will rid Germany of her enemies. 

I know that God hears me.’ ” 
That soldier ‘‘ was Adolf Hitler. Then he was alone. But now the 
whole world knows him. His Germans love him. His enemies fear 
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him. All the world knows that he is protected by God, with whose 
help he will save Germany.” 
‘“* Special emphasis,” says the reviewer, “is given to Herr 
Hitler’s enthusiasm for the Franco-Prussian War of 1870: 
No doubt, children, you have heard from your grandfather of 
that war. He was probably in it. He was there, about sixty years 
ago, when the Germans, in a daring rush of victory, pushed the French 
back, and marched upon Paris. Those were great deeds which the 
Germans did then.”’ 
We commend this example of Hitlerite teaching to those 
people who think that the only way to preserve peace is to 
abolish British defences. The Germans, now as during the 
war, regard the British as “the” enemy. The French they 
respect, but our name is mud in Germany, made so by our 
perpetual “ peace bleating,’’ which the Germans believe to be 
pure hypocrisy. 


EVERYONE has been flooded with Christmas appeals, and 
the response has—as always—been generous. Ex-service 
men’s societies, hospitals, orphanages and 
other charities have made their usual seasonal 
effort to collect, and have been rewarded in 
greater or less degree according to people’s means this hard 
year. Not satisfied that the British Islands afforded sufficient 
scope for our charitable impulses, evidently unaware that 
many thousands of our own people are suffering from destitu- 
tion, and the illness that is brought on by destitution, a body 
of internationalists suggests that we should subscribe to a 
German Refugees Assistance Fund. Money collected is to be 
handed over to five internationalist bodies. Those to be 
helped are the “liberal or pacifist ’’ professional persons 
driven out of Germany, because they are believed to be anti- 
national. No doubt the signatories of this appeal have 
either forgotten, or are indifferent to the way in which the 
German and German-Jewish intelligentsia egged on the 
German people to fight in 1914. They must also have failed 
to notice the very great straits that many British professional 
people arein. They are certainly not in touch with the French 
who are dealing personally with these German-Jewish com- 
munists. It may be news to them to hear that these refugees 
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make no secret of their hatred of France and England. 
There are plenty of wealthy Jews in the world, and it will 
be both wise and just to let them look after their own people, 
while the Pacifists and Communists here and elsewhere 
should support those they sympathise with. 


PERHAPS the signatories to this unwanted appeal are as 
unmoved by British people’s troubles as Mrs. Jellaby was 
by the sufferings of her own children. That 
ail ——— remarkable lady could, it will be remembered, 
see nothing nearer than Africa. Her children 
might be hungry, ragged and unhappy, but the blacks of 
Borioboolaga were still the sole objects of Mrs. Jellaby’s 
benevolence. May we suggest to readers of THE NATIONAL 
REVIEW that they have nothing at all to do with this German 
Refugees Fund, nor with any other fund of the kind. Many 
people in our own country need our help, and there is a 
British movement which not only asks for our money but for 
our personal help. The nation-wide appeal started by the 
Prince of Wales, under the high patronage of the King and 
Queen is what we should support. The funds collected are used 
to the last farthing for the benefit of people in this country 
who sorely need help. While clothes and gear of all sorts 
are asked for and the personal work of as many willing helpers 
as will join, money sent in aid of this most admirably managed 
League can be earmarked for any district. The address is 
The Personal Service League, 38, Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. 


THE appeal we have referred to is bad enough, but 
what are we to think of a suggestion which appeared in 

the Manchester Guardian to the effect that 
The Taxpayer the British Exchequer should support German 
To Support , . . . 
Refugees ! and Jewish Communists ? This was seriously 

proposed by one Doctor Gilbert Slater. His 
letter is interesting as it affords us insight into the mind 
of a Pacifist-internationalist. He urges that— 


since our Government is in the happy expectation of a surplus, it 
should give a grant in aid to those organisations which are already 
giving such aid, in such a way as to expand those beginnings into 
an effective national effort. The money now being spent on disguised 
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war propaganda, as in military tattoos, grants to cadet corps, and 

the like, would probably be sufficient. 
Doctor Slater evidently dislikes the Army and Navy that pre- 
vented the Germans from coming here and destroying Oxford, 
where he apparently lives, as they did Louvain. He may 
not mind seeing the colleges flame to Heaven, but he would 
not, we can assure him, enjoy the treatment meted out to 
civilians by German troops. Doctor Slater does not only 
want to cut the grant to cadets in order to support German 
Jews, he wishes to help any foreigner anywhere who may 
be hard up, and he develops this astonishing theory as 
follows :— 


Secondly, relief to distress and starvation anywhere in the world 
should be regarded as one of the costs to be provided for in the National 
Budget. This would be prudence much more than _ generosity, 
A million annually devoted to mitigating suffering in neighbouring nations 
would do more for our security than a hundred millions spent on manu- 
facturing engines for wholesale murder and in training men and lads 
to stab, shoot, and bomb. We cannot deprive our neighbours of the 
power to convert London into a pool of poison gas, but we can deprive 
them of the least possible inclination to do so. (Our italics.) 


Why our neighbours should not desire to attack London 
because we are unable to drive them off it would be hard 
to say, and Doctor Slater would find it impossible to explain. 
After the above gem of mental muddle, the letter goes on 
with a thirdly and fourthly which advocate ‘ equal justice 
for all classes’ and an international exhibition “‘ free from 
commercialism.” It ends with a challenge to the Christian 
Churches, and by quoting Walt Whitman. 


Bur the really astonishing thing is that the Manchester 
Guardian supports the relief to German Jews suggestion. Our 
contemporary has at last discovered that 
Germans are brutal and the plight of the 
Jews, who are being knocked about in Germany, 
distresses them as they never seemed to be distressed by 
former and similar German atrocities. That any serious 
journal should support the spending of British taxes on all 
and any distressed nationals of a foreign state is amazing. 
But here is what the leading article says :— 
Various private organisations and funds to assist the refugees have 
been set up. Is anything further practicable ? In a letter which we 
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publish on another page to-day Dr. Gilbert Slater suggests that there 
might well be national assistance provided through the Government. 
His plea deserves attention. 


Here we pause. The Manchester Guardian is a responsible 
paper and while it has never appealed to any but a Liberal 
public, it understands that public very well. It is prepared 
to consider putting the German Jews on the back of the 
British taxpayer, but the reasons given, coming from this 
particular school of thought are truly amazing. ‘ No 
doubt,” goes on the article, 
it will be hotly criticised (by those who think that the limits of Great 
Britain’s honour and duty should be confined to our own parish pump) 
as an unjustifiable interference with the affairs of other countries. 
(Our italics.) 
Now the Manchester Guardian has always belonged to the 
Parish Pump school, and it still does so in regard to our own 
nationals, and to the obligations we have undertaken in our 
own Empire. Our “ interference ’’ with the course of Russian 
justice on behalf of our own compatriots was much criticized 
by this paper, and the scuttle policy in India, by which we 
should abandon hundreds of millions of our helpless fellow 
subjects to utter destruction, is warmly advocated. If we 
compare the above quotation with that given from the same 
number of this paper on India, where as few English officials 
are to be left as possible, in order that the chaos which will 
ensue should not be blamed on us, we can take the measure 
of our modern Liberals. One thing more about the German 
Jews of Germany. Why should not the German Jews of 
London, Paris and New York intervene on their behalf ? 
They hold the world’s purse-strings. Why should not the 
Rothschilds of London and Paris and the Speyers and Kahns 
of New York confer with the Bleichroders of Berlin and decide 
on a common action? And why should the invitations of 
the Russian Government to the German Jews, who they 
propose to welcome, not be accepted ? 


WE commend to our readers two numbers in this Review. 
The admirable article by Monsieur André Chaumeix, a member 
of the French Academy, Editor of the Débats, 
and one of the ablest political writers in 
Europe. Monsieur Chaumeix’s article deals with the all- 
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important subject of European peace, and what he says 
should be read by every peace-lover, that is, by every English 
man and woman. It is still possible to ensure peace, although 
not so easy as a few years ago. The second number we 
commend to our readers is the very thoughtful address 
recently given by Mr. Bruce, the High Commissioner for 
Australia. If the first British need is peace, in order to 
develop our country and people; the second British need is 
this same development, which we have so far neglected. In 
this respect the National Government has been a failure, 
from misunderstanding of the Empire situation. Ministers 
have been obsessed by the idea of foreign trade. It does 
not matter to them who we sell to, or who we buy from, 
as long as we sell and buy. They have made treaties with 
the Argentine, to whom they have given Dominion status 
in our markets, and they have tied themselves and our 
Dominions into knots over quotas, while they welcome slave- 
grown stolen timber from Russia. We must be grateful to 
Mr. Bruce for the clearness of his view and the directness 
of his language in voicing the problems we all have to face. 
This is how he puts the matter :—_ 
Great Britain, with her relatively large population, has a valuable 
home market, great supplies of capital, and unrivalled experience. 
She has, however, no great resources. The Dominions and _ the 


dependent Empire have the resources but not the home markets, the 
capital or the experience. 


And he said also, the foreign countries may buy your goods, 
but they are not places where you can send your surplus 
population. A recent writer in this paper pointed out that 
in this island we had a huge population perched upon a partly 
exhausted coal mine, while the Dominions have prodigious 
resources. It is time we took stock of the fact that there 
is no future for Great Britain except in so far as it remains 
connected with the British Empire. 


THE verdict of the Court that has been sitting to hear evidence 
on the origin of the Reichstag fire was given out on Decem- 
ber 23. One of the accused, a Dutchman 
called Van Lubbe, was found guilty and 
condemned to death. The others were ac- 
quitted. There is evidence in this verdict that the judges 
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have endeavoured to resist not only the violent blusterings 
of the Minister, Herr von Goering, but also the popular 
clamour for the blood of the Bulgarian Communist Dimitroff 
and the German Communist Torgler. Both these men were 
re-arrested at the end of the trial, a course of action that 
may have been intended to save their lives. It will be 
remembered that they were threatened in Court. Previously 
to the rendering of the verdict, the grotesque self-constituted 
“ International Court”? that has held “ sittings’? and heard 
“evidence”? in London gave a fancy verdict of its own. 
Such a travesty of justice ought not to be possible and we 
hope that some way will be found in future to prevent a 
recurrence of such an affair. 


THE great feature of Christmas Day was the King’s broadcast 
speech. The Empire tour that preceded it was not so effective 
as that of last year, the spokesman of Aus- 
tralia alone sending a few memorable words 
of greeting and loyalty across the world. His 
Majesty The King spoke well, as he always does, but his speech 
gave us, necessarily, less of a thrill on this second occasion. 
We venture respectfully to hope that the King’s speech on 
Christmas Day will not become an annual event. He should 
not be asked to make this great effort as a matter of mere 
routine. His influence and prestige are so great that they 
should be kept for great occasions. 


The King’s 
Broadcast 


THE weather during December has been dry and very cold. 
For a parallel to such continuous dry cold as we had during 
the first three weeks of the month we have to 
look back for fifty years. The thermometer of 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich did not 
move above 40 degrees during the first fortnight of December, 
and the mean temperature was within only a degree of 
freezing. Such a steady regular cold temperature is very 
unusual. There has been, we are told, no parallel to Decem- 
ber, 1933, for fifty years. The hard dry weather has been 
good for the gardener and husbandman turning over the soil ; 
it is less good for those who want to shift plants or young 


December 
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trees. Many country districts have been afflicted by the 
drought, which is unprecedented. Ponds have dried up and 
wells are running short. In the middle of December there 


was a fierce gale that swept the Channel and North Sea, 


wrecking tramp steamers and even incommoding large liners, 
which are not disturbed by trifles. The glorious summer, 
by filling us all with warmth, made the cold easier to bear 
than in ordinary years, and although hunting was _ inter- 
fered with, open-air skating gave health and happiness to 
thousands who are unable to afford the fees charged by 
ice rinks, until the frost broke on December 20. Christmas 
was foggy and damp, although not much rain fell. The 
holiday season passed off well in Great Britain. In France 
there was a fearful railway accident that claimed over 200 
victims. The sympathies of the British people go out to 
the French at this terrible tragedy. 


L’EUROPE ET LA PAIX 


[This article, from the glowing pen of Monsieur André Chaumeix, the 
French Academician, reached us just as we were going to press. There 
was no time to translate. Our readers will, therefore, have the pleasure of 
reading it in the original French.—Ep., N.R.] 


PaR son acte brusque du 14 Octobre, |’ Allemagne a signifié 
a Europe qu’elle rompait avec la politique de collaboration 
pratiquée depuis 1919. Elle a quitté a la fois la Conférence du 
désarmement et la Société des Nations. Elle a ainsi marqué 
que, désormais, elle ne voulait plus se contenter des décisions 
prises en commun, qu'elle n’acceptait plus les idées des autres, 
et qu’elle entendait suivre son propre plan, sans tenir compte 
du reste de Europe. 

Les puissances attachées a la Société des Nations n’ont 
pas d’abord compris la portée de la décision de | Allemagne. 
Elles sont aveugles. Elles se refusent a voir ce qui éclate aux 
yeux. Elles ont cru que, par quelques concessions elles 
allaient ramener | Allemagne a la Société des Nations. Elles 
se trompaient. L’erreur anglaise a été sur ce sujet aussi forte 
que l’erreur francaise. L’ Allemagne a profité de ces incerti- 
tudes et de ces faiblesses en prenant la direction des manceu- 
vres diplomatiques. Elle a, tout a coup, avec un tapage un 
peu théatral, revélé que, désormais, elle voulait des conversa- 
tions séparées avec chaque nation. 

Il aurait été trés facile alors a P Angleterre et a la France 
de montrer qu’elles n’étaient pas dupes. II leur aurait été trés 
facile de dire que les conversations par voie diplomatique 
n’étaient pas une nouveauté et qu’elles ne méritaient pas tant 
de bruit, tant de publicité, tant de trompettes. Les chan- 
celleries ont été inventées tout exprés pour que les représen- 
tants des Nations puissent causer avec les gouvernements 
aupres desquels ils sont accrédités. Cela s’est toujours fait 
et se fera aussi longtemps qu'il y aura des sociétés policées. 
Et l’ Angleterre et la France auraient pu ajouter tout de suite 
que la forme choisie pour s’entretenir des affaires inter- 
nationales n’en changeait pas le fond. Cet avertissement 
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aurait été honnéte, et il aurait été utile : il aurait épargné aux 
peuples les illusions d’abord, les déceptions ensuite. 

Mais les gouvernements de Londres et de Paris ont été 
une fois de plus faibles et enfantins. Ils ont donné tout de 
suite dans le pi¢ge de Hitler. Ils se sont conduits comme des 
collaborateurs bénévoles de la propagande allemande. Ils 
ont paru croire que, puisque | Allemagne abandonnait les 
méthodes employées depuis douze ans a Geneve et a la Société 
des Nations, tout allait changer par enchantement. Ils ont 
raisonné comme si la procédure nouvelle, recommandeée par 
Hitler, allait modifier la nature méme des problémes. Faute 
grave. Aprés quelques semaines de conversations et de com- 
mentaires, il est apparu que les questions politiques étaient 
toujours les mémes, et que les chances de réglement n’étaient 
pas plus grandes. 

Que veut l Allemagne ? Elle ne le cache pas. On serait 
trés injuste si on laccusait de dissimuler. Depuis 1919, elle 
crie sur des tons différents, selon les années, mais elle crie 
tout le temps ses désirs et ses projets. Elle n’a qu’une pensée : 
effacer les traces de sa défaite de 1918, ruiner les traités, 
reprendre la direction de Europe et poursuivre des desseins 
d’hégémonie. Cette doctrine, qui est exposée dans le livre 
de Hitler, dans toutes les études et les articles des professeurs, 
des chefs militaires et des écrivains n’est pas nouvelle. C’est 
exactement et dans les mémes termes la doctrine panger- 
maniste qui s’est développée en Allemagne entre 1895 et 1914. 
De temps en temps, des excés comme les persécutions anti- 
sémites, les atteintes a la liberté individuelle réveillent l’ Europe 
et la choquent. Aprés quoi, elle se rendort. Depuis 1919, elle 
n’a jamais voulu voir ce qu’était essentiellement I’ Allemagne, 
elle n’a jamais voulu le croire, méme quand | Allemagne 
s’expliquait elle-eméme avec franchise. 

De la le grand malentendu de toute la politique inter- 
nationale depuis la fin de la guerre. Les puissances victo- 
rieuses ont traité |Allemagne comme si, aprés avoir été 
battue, elle demandait a rentrer loyalement dans la Société 
des Nations civilisées, 4 y tenir avec dignité son rang, et 4 
collaborer a la vie paisible d’une Europe nouvelle. Ces dis- 
positions étaient conformes a leur caractere. En Angleterre, 
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habitude sportive de tendre la main a l’adversaire qui a perdu 
la partie et de laider a se relever. En France habitude senti- 
mentale de se montrer généreuse et de partir pour les beaux 
songes d’une paix éternelle. C’était la religion des choses 
telles qu’elles devraient étre. Mais ce n’étaient pas les choses 
telles qu’elles sont. Rien n’est plus difficile aux individus et 
aux peuples que de se représenter que d’autres individus et 
d’autres peuples sont construits physiquement et moralement 
autrement qu’eux. L’Allemagne aurait trés bien pu consi- 
dérer qu’aprés l’échec de l’entreprise germanique impériale 
elle avait en Europe une grande mission a remplir. Avec sa 
population nombreuse, sa faculté de travail, ses méthodes, ses 
disciplines et son savoir technique et scientifique, elle aurait 
pu tenir dans un monde pacifié et laborieux une place pleine 
de dignité et digne d’envie. Mais elle est faite de telle sorte 
que ce sont la des idées qu'elle n’a pas. 

Les idées qu’elle a sont fort connues, et elle les a elle-méme 
exposées avec éclat. Elle croit a la force, non au droit. Elle 
croit que lorsque la force a triomphé, c’est laffaire des 
spécialistes, des experts, des juristes et des professeurs de 
démontrer la légitimité des faits accomplis. Elle croit orgueil- 
leusement a sa supériorité, 4 sa mission divine, a sa race. Elle 
croit que sa culture lui donne un titre pour dominer tous les 
autres pays. Elle croit qu’elle est au-dessus des uns, par la 
population, au-dessus des autres par le pouvoir matériel ou 
par la qualité de son organisation ; en tous cas au-dessus de 
tous. Elle invoque pour se justifier la philosophie, l’élan de la 
nature, le dynamisme des puissances vitales, les énergies de 
linstinct. Dans la société européenne, elle n’a pas l’intention 
d’étre une associée, souveraine chez elle et respectant les 
autres ; elle veut étre le maitre, le chef. Il vy a dans ces con- 
ceptions une sombre grandeur, qui est sans doute fort intéres- 
sante, mais qui est redoutable pour l’avenir de la paix. 

Qu’a donc fait Allemagne depuis 1919? Elle a tres 
adroitement profité des dispositions de ses interlocuteurs qui 
révaient. Trois choses la génaient; les charges des répara- 
tions, le contréle militaire, occupation de Mayence. Elle 
a successivement obtenu la disparition de ces trois consé- 
quences du traité. La plus grave concession des anciens alliés 
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a été abandon de Mayence. Méme dans l’intérét des futurs 
arrangements avec |’ Allemagne, c’est 4 Mayence qu’il fallait 
traiter. Tant que les troupes anglo-franco-belge étaient 1a, 
tous les entretiens étaient possibles, et tous étaient faciles, 
méme s’ils n’avaient pas di avoir de résultat. L’étude de la 
réduction des armements elle-méme était aisée, tant que 
Mayence était occupée, parce que la sécurité était certaine, 
En évacuant prématurément la rive gauche du Rhin, les 
puissances ont commis une faute historique, qu’il ne sera pas 
commode de réparer. 

Des le départ des troupes, P Allemagne a proclamé qu’une 
ere nouvelle commencait et qu’elle retrouvait sa_liberté 
daction. Cétait parfaitement exact. Elle n’a pas considéré 
’évacuation comme une concession trés grande, aprés laquelle 
elle devait donner des témoignages de bonne volonté. Elle 
l’'a considérée comme chose due et acquise, qui devait servir de 
point de départ a de nouvelles requétes, et les nouvelles 
requétes n’ont pas tardé. On peut dire qu’en évacuant la 
Rhénanie les puissances victorieuses qui croyaient favoriser 
la paix ont ressuscité le péril germanique. Elles ont réussi ce 
tour de force sans précédent dans lhistoire. En dix ans, 
elles ont rétabli en Allemagne le pouvoir, la philosophie, la 
politique et les hommes qui avaient provoqué la catastrophe 
de 1914 et mis le monde en danger. 

L’Allemagne depuis deux ans n’a pas perdu de temps. 
Elle avait obtenu tout ce qu’elle pouvait obtenir par la voie 
des conciliabules internationaux et par la voie de Genéve. 
Elle avait été traitée avec tant de ménagements qu'elle avait 
recu au Conseil de la Société des Nations le si¢ge permanent 
qui appartenait 4 la Belgique. Elle pensait désormais a une 
autre entreprise beaucoup plus grave. Ayant arraché 4 la 
faiblesse des alliés tout ce qu’ils pouvaient céder et méme 
davantage, il ne lui restait plus qu’a s’attaquer aux clauses 
territoriales et 4 réclamer la révision des traités. Mais cela, 
elle savait bien que la Société des Nations ne pouvait le lui 
accorder. Elle ne peut y arriver que par l’intimidation et la 
force ; c’est pourquoi elle a logiquement quitté la Société des 
Nations, de laquelle elle n’a plus rien a attendre. 

Le probleme qui domine donc toute la politique présente- 
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ment, c’est la volonté germanique de détruire les traités et de 
bouleverser le statut territorial de Europe. C’est celui qui 
est au fond de toutes les conversations que I’ Allemagne entre- 
prend. Nous ne savons pas sil y a des hommes d’état qui 
prennent au sérieux les entretiens sur les armements. Sil y en 
a, ils sont bien naifs. Cette question n’intéresse l’ Allemagne que 
parce qu’elle peut y trouver une occasion d’affaiblir les autres 
nations. Elle a un tel mépris de Europe qu’elle imagine 
volontiers qu’elle pourra imposer aux autres le contrdéle 
auquel elle aura soin de se soustraire elle-méme. Elle se moque 
complétement des régles qui pourront étre fixées. Il y a 
longtemps qu'elle a armé 4 sa guise. Elle a reconstitué le grand 
Etat-major, reconstitué son matériel par le travail secret des 
usines sur son territoire et 4 l’étranger, reconstitué ses unités 
instruites par la création des associations militaires désormais 
rattachées 4 la Reichswehr. Elle fera tout ce qu’elle voudra 
et ’ Europe est hors d’état de ’empécher de s’armer. Quand 
on voit des hommes graves s’assembler pour fixer le nombre 
et la dimension des canons, on ne peut pas s’empécher de 
penser que c’est une comédie un peu ridicule. I] n’y a aucun 
moyen humain de controle complet, et s'il y en avait un, il 
ny aurait aucun moyen de contrdle a légard de celui qui 
voudrait y échapper. Tous les réglements procureront des 
désavantages aux nations de bonne foi et de grands avantages 
aux nations de mauvaise foi. Sous prétexte de progrés et 
d’internationalisme, c’est le comble de Tlimmoralité; et 
P Allemagne peut se dire qwil n’y a aucun péché a tromper des 
gens aussi bornés que ces calculateurs d’effectifs et de 
matériel. Elle a armé: elle continuera. 

Derriére toutes ces conversations préalables et d’appar- 
ence, il n’y a jamais qu’une seule question et elle est trés 
grave : c’est celle de la révision des traités. La Petite Entente 
et la Pologne ont déja déclaré avec fermeté qu’elles n’y con- 
sentiraient pas et que la révision conduisait a la guerre. 
Cest la réalité. L’Allemagne elle-méme le sait. Pour le 
moment, elle ne tient pas a faire la guerre. Elle veut essayer 
de lintimidation. Selon la parole d’un Allemand qui est un 
homme réfléchi et qui parle sans violence, elle veut amener 
les peuples a reconnaitre leur faiblesse et a lui donner ce 
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qu’elle exigera si on le lui refuse. Elle invite donc les autres 
nations a la servitude volontaire. C’est ce qui fait le caractére 
trés dangereux des conversations entreprises avec beaucoup 
de légéereté! Les Francais qui n’en sont pas partisans ont 
été étonnés de l’insistance avec laquelle M. McDonald et Sir 
John Simon ont recommandé ces conversations. N’en voient- 
ils pas le péril ? L’Allemagne a beaucoup 4 demander. Mais 
personne n’a plus rien a lui donner parce que, par avance, 
on lui a fait cadeau de tout ce dont on disposait. Nous ne 
sommes pas surpris que le gouvernement Britannique n’offre 
rien 4 Allemagne et qu’il ne songe pas 4 lui concéder une 
colonie. Mais nous serions surpris si ce méme gouvernement 
Britannique trouvait naturel que nous abondonnions la 
Sarre. Nous ne pouvons y renoncer pour beaucoup de raisons 
que l’Angleterre a trés bien comprises en 1919, et, en outre, 
aujourd’hui, pour cette raison supplémentaire que si nous 
délaissions nos droits, nous porterions un coup fatal a la 
Société des Nations, qui est chargée de administration de la 
Sarre et quis’en est acquittée a la satisfaction des populations. 
I] est donc trés a craindre que les conversations ne contri- 
buent nullement a l’apaisement général. Elles feront ressortir 
Pimportance des désaccords, et elles laisseront les peuples 
plus défiants et plus amers qu’auparavant. Ces conséquences 
facheuses peuvent encore ¢tre évitées. I] suffit en effet que 
l Angleterre et la France déclarent ensemble qu’elles ne 
laisseront pas toucher au statut de Europe pour que tout 
rentre dans lordre. L’ Allemagne le sait bien. Hitler a voulu 
des conversations séparées par ce-qu’il espére opposer les 
puissances les unes aux autres, se servir de ce qu'il aura 
appris pour semer la discorde, et diviser les nations que le 
péril germanique réunit fatalement. La nature des choses, 
plus forte que les volontés particulitres, oblige les peuples a 
se rapprocher quand ils sont victimes de la méme menace. 
C’est ce qui nous fait juger avec beaucoup de tristesse la 
politique suivie par le gouvernement anglais. Nous en parlons 
librement parce quil n’y a pas une critique adressée au Cabinet 
de Londres qui ne s’adresse au Cabinet de Paris. Nous en 
parlons librement dans cette Revue parce qu'elle a courageuse- 
ment et brillammeit défendu les idées qui nous semblent 
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le plus favorables a la dignité et 4 la paix de Europe. Dans 
la crise présente, Angleterre et la France ont une terrible 
responsabilité. Elles peuvent encore écarter les orages qui 
sont & horizon. Elles peuvent encore faire réfléchir l Alle- 
magne. Elles peuvent encore proclamer qu’avec les peuples 
de la Pologne et de la Petite-Entente, avec la Belgique, et 
nous voulons le croire, avec l’Italie, elles sont résolues a 
défendre a la fois la paix et le droit. C'est en etant dés au- 
jourd’hui nets et énergiques qu’elles épargneront aux jeunes 
gens les dures épreuves de l’avenir. 

Nous évoquons ici avec respect le souvenir de lceuvre du 
Roi Edouard VII. C’est lui qui, douze ans avant la guerre, 
comprit ce qu’était le péril allemand. C'est lui qui eit le 
souci de faciliter les rapprochements et les ententes néces- 
saires, qui ont contenu le germanisme pendant plus de dix 
ans. Cette politique n’a pas suffi 4 empécher la guerre, parce 
que rien ne l’empéche si un peuple a l’orgueilleuse folie de la 
tenter. Mais elle a eu un immense et bienfaisant résultat : 
elle a permis 4 l’Europe de résister et de se sauver. Est-ce 
que l’Angleterre, qui est justement fitre de tant de glorieuses 
traditions, a oublié la part qu’elle a prise dans la lutte contre 
la germanisme militariste et conquérant ? Faut-il en France, 
malgré notre attachement a l’amitié britannique, tourner 
ailleurs nos regards et nous résigner a défendre sans elle, avec 
nos alliés, la cause qui devrait étre la sienne ? Se désintéres- 
sera-t-elle des événements futurs, qui, méme si elle y restait 
étrangére, finiraient fatalement et trés vite par l’atteindre ? 
La paix dépend encore de l’énergie de Europe, mais lheure 
du destin ne passe qu’une fois. 


ANDRE CHAUMEIX, 
de l Académie Francaise. 


1914-1934 


“ 


. . We were considering what our attitude should be.’’—Sir f, 
Grey, to Sir E. Goscuen, British Ambassador at Berlin, August ], 
1914. 


“The French Government have . . . let it be known that they 
would welcome a definition of the British attitude.’—The Times, 
December 12, 1933. 


WHEN the future historian studies the records of our times 
he will be unable to understand the policy of successive 
British Governments between 1919 and 1934. That the 
period of European peace should have misled our political 
leaders of all parties in the early years of the century, when 
it was the fashion to say that there would be no more wars, 
was no doubt a reflection on their judgment and patriotism. 
But compared with the enormity of neglecting the lesson of 
four years’ intensive war, with all that it involved, the 
earlier dereliction of duty seems almost forgivable. That 
men who had lived through those four years of anguish should 
forget the teaching we received, and should instantly revert 
to their pre-war delusions has been incomprehensible even 
to many of their contemporaries. One cannot guess what 
the historian will do with it. I am not aware that this poli- 
tical relapse was foreseen by anyone but Lord Kitchener. He 
said, early in 1915, to a friend, that we had “ got to beat 
the Germans absolutely and to the ground if we were not very 
soon to be involved in another war, because the moment the 
‘cease fire’ sounded, those people (he referred to his col- 
leagues in the Asquith Government) would go straight back 
to their old ways.”’ I remember the shock this saying of his 
gave us. It seemed impossible, in 1915, that any sane man 
should be so blind as to rush straight upon a second holocaust. 
Events have proved that Lord Kitchener was right, and that 
when he said this—as on other occasions—he seemed to have 
second sight. 

How has this state of things come about, and how is it 
that the country has once more reached insecurity ? The 
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answer is twofold. We lost 700,000 of our best men during 
the war, and the fighting men who survived were infinitely 
weary and disinclined to bother about public affairs. Then, 
in 1919, from the holes and corners in which they had dwelt 
securely, those who had not fought emerged and became 
the spearhead of the new Pacifism. All war, for whatever 
cause, was proclaimed to be wicked (this showed how good 
and wise the non-fighters were), and the high moral tone of 
Pacifist language and the amplitude of their organization 
drew to them the churches, those who seek after new things, 
and even some of those who had fought. To strengthen this 
movement came the average Englishman’s desire to shake 
hands with his enemy. Mr. Winston Churchill has told 
us in his Memoirs how he and Mr. Lloyd George, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, discussed at dinner how to help Germany, how 
to put her on her legs again. That was typical of men who 
had not seen the war before it came, and who did not know 
how to handle the peace when it was brought to us by the 
efforts of our magnificent sailors and soldiers. 

The Peace Treaty of Versailles, signed many months after 
the war was over, had as a corollary to it a guarantee from 
England and the U.S.A. that they would go to France’s 
assistance if she were again attacked. The Americans 
repudiated their representative’s signature to the Treaty and 
to this three-fold pact, and the British, who by that time had 
begun to feel the effect of violent pro-German and pacifist 
propaganda at home, refused to be the sole guarantors. The 
Treaty of Versailles assessed the reparations to be paid by 
Germany to those countries she had injured, and, for the 
express purpose of protecting Europe from another war, 
limited Germany’s armaments. It also established the League 
of Nations, a society which was, in the minds of its founders, 
to ensure universal and perpetual peace. In England a body, 
the League of Nations Union, was formed, with large funds 
used entirely for propaganda. This body has, mainly under 
the influence of professional Pacifists and pro-Germans, 
devoted itself to the rehabilitation of Germany, and has 
fostered the disarmament of the British people, England 
being the only country in which it could influence votes. 
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The League of Nations itself, with its polyglot staff and 
its nebulous aims, proved to be the very instrument required 
by Germany for the gradual destruction of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Germans have used it with skill, their object 
being to drive a wedge between Great Britain and France, and 
to get Germany off from the consequences of her defeat. All 
the public men in Germany have moved like one man in this 
particular matter from Herr Streseman, who got Germany 
into the League, to Herr Hitler, who took her out; all 
have had the same policy, and have used the League 
for one object only. Their purpose was well expressed 
by Herr von Kiihlmann (formerly of the Embassy in London) 
in Thoughts on Germany, translated into English in 1932 :— 

‘“ Broadly speaking, for a state like Germany, with a long list of 
claims and protests ... the advantages of the League appear to 
outwe'gh its disadvantages.” 


By means, therefore, of the League, and with the help 
of British Pacifists, and of the City of London, where the 
German-Jewish influence is strong, Germany has wriggled 
out of reparations. She has seen the French army leave 
Mayence long before it was due to go. She has re-armed 
and re-drilled her people in spite of her express treaty obliga- 
tions, she is now back in 1914, minus a good many things 
she wants. So are we back in 1914. 

Those of us who are old enough to remember the years 
before the German onslaught on civilization can recollect 
that the pre-war pro-Germans told us that the German Social- 
ists would “never allow war,” they would “strike,” ete. 
In 1914, however, we saw the German Socialists join up with 
as much apparent enthusiasm as anyone, their Pacifism being 
mainly for export and used to bamboozle foreigners. This 
is what Herr David, Socialist member for Mainz, candidly 
said about the uses of Pacifism at a congress of the Socialist 
Democratic party at Wurzburg, on October 16, 1917 :— 

“Germany must squeeze her enemies with a pair of pincers, namely, 
the military pincer and the pacifist pincer. The German army must 


continue to fight vigorously, whilst the German Socialists encourage and 
stimulate pacifism among Germany's enemies.” (Our italics.) 


At the end of the war the military pincer ceased to be 
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available, but the Pacifist pincer has been doubled, and has 
squeezed all the tighter. Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations would 
never have got going but for the eager help of professed and 
professional Pacifists. It has served Germany at every turn. 
Advancing under cover of Geneva, she has moved steadily 
towards the reconquest of her pre-war position, which she has, 
in some respects achieved. She now aims at getting back 
the Polish and Silesian provinces that she lost, and at recover- 
ing her colonies by the same means that have served her so 
well in the matter of reparations. Another immediate aim 
is the absorption of Austria. When she has achieved these 
objects she will try for the Danish provinces and for Alsace- 
Lorraine. She will not immediately threaten war, but war 
will always be in her mind as an instrument of policy, and her 
demands will increase until England and France stand together 
and cry “ Halt.” They had better do this sooner than later, 
for unless they mean to be subject peoples they will have 
to do it some time. 

Conferences, so dear to the hearts of our MacDonalds and 
Hendersons, have suited Germany very well, and she has 
made skilful use of them. After each conference a little of 
the penalty of defeat has been removed, and each time France 
and England have suffered some loss. Now, however, Ger- 
many finds Conferences and Leagues rather a drag on her. 
On October 14, therefore, she left the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, which had been sitting for eighteen months, and gave 
notice to leave the League of Nations. 

The reactions of the British Pacifists since October 14 
have been curious to watch and are worth noticing. These 
people can be divided into two main sections which are now 
visibly separating. There are those who are Pacifist because 
they are pro-German. This group will follow Herr Hitler 
wherever he goes. An example of how pro-German pacifism 
acts was given on December 11, when Mr. Henderson, at a 
meeting of Members of the House of Commons, gathered 
together to hear an exposition of the League of Nations’ 
position, by Monsieur Avenol, took the opportunity to 
defend Germany’s action in leaving the League. * Sir Gilbert 

* See Morning Post and Daily Telegraph, December 12. 
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Murray also exhibits this attitude of mind when he exclaims 
in a letter to The Times (Dec. 12): “‘ What does Germany 
want ?”’ Both these eminent persons appear to ask us to 
believe that the way to keep European peace is to place 
Germany once more in a position to make war. The other 
group has not defined its position except in so far as a con- 
fusion of troubled individual letters to the newspapers may 
show the mind of people who have become pro-German only 
because they are pacifists. This second group has all along 
been mere cannon fodder for the ‘“‘ peace’ campaign under 
the resolute pro-Germans who knew where they wanted to 
get to, while the Pacifists pure and simple vaguely dreamed 
of some sort of millenium. 

To-day we have this situation. Germany claims the right to 
re-arm denied her by the Treaty of Versailles. She states that 
she is going to have an army of 300,000 men fully armed. As 
a matter of fact, she has them already, and their equipment.* 
Further she claims the right to possess any heavy weapons 
she chooses (presumably tanks, guns, howitzers). These 
she has been recently manufacturing, but the secrecy 
to which she is held by the fact that these weapons are for- 
bidden to her by the Versailles Treaty hampers her use of 
them and the training of her troops. 

Further she asks for direct discussion with France about 
the return of the Saar. This district was granted to France 
by the Treaty for a term of years in compensation for the 
destruction of France’s own coalfields. France is not inclined 
to admit any of these demands. She will neither consent to 
Germany’s re-armament, nor to the cession of the Saar. 
On the other hand, France is reasonable, and eminently peace- 
ful. She is prepared to offer a further degree of her own 
disarmament if Great Britain will undertake to stand by her 
side when she is attacked. The great European question is, 
what is the attitude of Great Britain ? Nobody knows. 

As in July, 1914, when a British Cabinet met day after 
day confronting a crisis which had been visibly approaching 
for 20 years, so in 1934 a British Cabinet reveals its indecision 
and incoherence to the world. Two of the 1914 men are in 

* See Episodes on Germany’s Army. 
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the 1934 Cabinet, Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman. In 
the memorandum published after his death, Lord Morley has 
given a brief sketch of the inadequacy of both these men, 
one tearful and the other concerned only with the fate of the 
Government. The 1934 Cabinet is obviously in a 1914 con- 
dition of total helplessness—it has no policy. Conferences 
have ceased to “ work” and there is no plan. 

Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman twice have been in 
Cabinets which led us to the brink of war. Shall we be able 
this time to save ourselves without fighting ? With such 
rulers, men who twice in their lives make the same costly 
and ghastly blunders, what can happen to Great Britain ? 
Only one thing is to be hoped for, and that is that 
the man in the street will wake up to the risks being run by 
his country for which he and his children will have to pay, 
and that he will rouse himself before it is too late. Great 
Britain is in Europe, and cannot be divorced from it. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries her frontier was in 
Flanders. The age of sailing ships and muskets has passed, the 
age of long-range guns, aeroplanes and poison gas has come. 
The British frontier is no longer in Flanders—it is on the 
Rhine. 

V. MILNER 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


‘* For my own part, I should consider it a misfortune if the hereditary 
element, of which it (the Upper Chamber in the English Legislature) is 
now mainly composed, were not still largely represented in it.’’—Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty. 


Ir is probably true to say that until recently the general 
inclination in constitutional circles was that, while admitting 
that a suggesting chamber and a revising chamber were 
essential alike to free and efficient government, the powers 
and composition of the House of Lords should not undergo 
further change. This attitude, recognizing that the Upper 
House is founded upon age-old deference and inveterate 
homage, based itself in the main on the apparent impossibility 
of securing agreement in regard to the various proposals of 
Reform which had in the past been put forward. During the 
last four years, however, much has happened to change this 
view, and to-day there is a general consensus of opinion in 
both Houses that the time has come when the British Senate 
should, though reconstituted, be given something of its 
former powers. 

Many and diverse were the reasons which prompted the 
electorate to vote Socialist in 1929, and, as successive editions 
of newspapers brought fresh figures of the landslide to the 
Left, and it became manifest how narrowly the country had 
escaped the danger of a Socialist majority, people awoke to 
the realization that, while “‘ prepared to give the other fellow 
a chance,” they had not really envisaged either a Socialist 
majority in the Commons or the likely effects of such an 
eventuality. Whatever the emotions of individuals on that 
fateful day, the electorate realized that, as the law stood, an 
ephemeral majority in the Commons could gravely prejudice 
the interests of the country, even against the wishes of the 
people, and that there was, in fact, no defence against violent 
and ill-considered legislation if pushed through Parliament by 
a temporary majority. 
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Moreover, the Parliament Act of 1911 left such glaring 
anomalies that even Asquith was constrained to say that the 
situation created was one of such gravity that reform did not 
‘brook delay.”’ Nor should it be forgotten that the inroads 
made in the powers of the Upper House were not brought 
about on the merits of the case, but were due to a shameless 
business transaction whereby the votes of the Irish Nationalist 
members were bought for this specific purpose by a promise of 
Home Rule coupled with a remission of the liquor-licence 
duties in Ireland, which concession remained, however, denied 
to English publicans! To-day, all the forensic alacrity of 
lawyer-politicians of the type of Sir Stafford Cripps is concen- 
trated upon the total abolition of the Upper Chamber, even 
though the meagre powers now exercised by the House of 
Lords was conferred upon them by the votes of Radical and 
Socialist members of Parliament ! Space forbids consideration 
of the democratic disintegration and the ultimate political 
and financial repercussions which have followed the curtail- 
ment of the powers of the Upper Chamber, but it may be 
recalled that one of the first moves of the members of the new 
constituted Commons was to vote themselves salaries for 
serving the Crown. They did not foresee to how great an 
extent this action enhanced the prestige of the peers, who to 
this day serve their country without thought of emolument 
or financial compensation for time so spent. 

Apart, then, from the Socialist Party, whose avowed and 
published aim is the destruction of what remains of the 
English Constitution and the obliteration of the “ capitalist 
system” by predatory legislation, few people who are in any 
way qualified to judge would, on reflection, be prepared to 
entrust England’s destiny—domestic, Imperial, and foreign— 
to a Single Chamber. No doubt Mr. Lansbury would contra- 
dict any such statement. He forgets that outside political 
Labour Englishmen are no longer political minors. That 
distinction is reserved to the urban minority of intellectuals 
in India, whose aspiration it is to see the White Paper passed 
on the grounds that Messrs. Sapru, Jayaker & Co. know all 
about India. They may do so. Unfortunately for them, 
Englishmen have studied constitutions for a thousand years 
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in all their aspects and all their forms. Whatever criticisms, 
therefore, may be levied against Lord Salisbury’s proposals, 
underlying ignorance is not one of them. 

Since, then, most political observers with knowledge and 
experience of statecraft concede that the historic Upper House 
has stood the test of time, that it lends its weight to the side 
of caution and mature deliberation, and although in the main 
Conservative by instinct remains disinterested and benevo- 
lent, it would surely be worth while even for those who are 
so anxious to discard the hereditary element to pause for a 
moment and reflect upon the nature of the House of Lords 
as it stands even to-day and the manner in which it 
functions. 

The faults of the present Upper Chamber are well known, 
but from whence emanates the notion that perfection is 
attainable in an admittedly imperfect world ? If criticism is 
to be the only criterion, a stronger case can be made against 
the Commons than against the Lords. Anyone who so pleases 
can throw stones at the House of Lords. That facile and 
unprofitable occupation may safely be left to the shallow minds 
of Professor Laski and Sir Stafford Cripps. Subversive 
doctrine is, no doubt, as good camouflage as any other, but 
to “the intelligent man” to whom these gentry have the 
effrontery to appeal, it should not obscure the obvious lack of 
constructive statesmanship beneath the scarlet canvass. What, 
then, are the merits of the Upper Chamber as now constituted, 
apart from those already mentioned, since it is upon these that 
the case for further powers must rest ? 

The House of Lords to-day is the most highly trained 
assembly of experience, knowledge, law, industry, commerce, 
finance, and governance in modern civilization, in which a 
simplified procedure, unlike the House of Commons, allows 
the right of free speech to all and any of its members. The 
late Lord Birkenhead calculated that in it are at least ten 
peers for every member of the Commons who has practical 
experience of diplomacy and of foreign affairs, while the 
proportion as regards Imperial affairs he found to be even 
greater. On a moderate estimate, there are fifteen peers for 
every member of the Commons who have had high responsi- 
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bility for governing in the Empire. That few attend is a shallow 
charge since encroachments made upon their powers are 
unlikely to engender eagerness. Nor is that criticism ger- 
maine if affairs of State are indisputably dealt with more 
rapidly and at the same time more effectively than in_the 
Commons. That this should be so is not surprising, since the 
members of the Upper Chamber comprise viceroys, pro-consuls, 
governors, ambassadors, sailors, soldiers, airmen, judges, 
archbishops, bishops, clergymen, scientists, philosophers, 
scholars; experts on Imperial and foreign affairs, on trade, 
banking, railways, coal-mining, agriculture, housing, shipping, 
and every form of business and human activity throughout 
the length and breadth of the world. 

It is precisely because the House of Lords, as at present 
constituted, is not elected, that it is in a position to consider 
affairs of State with unbiassed judgment, unhampered by 
party tactics and accessible to no social bribe. The most 
insidious and at the same time the most powerful form of 
corruption in modern politics is the unspoken but subtly im- 
plied promise of advancement. ‘To such temptations the peers 
are immune, since it is they who give, not receive, patronage. 
Although, therefore, a casual majority in the Commons has 
dominant influence and over-riding power, the Lords have 
shown that they are not unworthy to exercise the functions 
of a revising and suspending Chamber, while the hereditary 
principle still provides a constant element and _ stabilizing 
influence due to their tradition of unremunerated public 
service. It is unfortunate that, unless Lord Salisbury suc- 
ceeds, the House of Lords must continue to yield to the voice 
of the Commons even when their own judgment guides them 
to a more prudent course. In practice, therefore, it is actually 
of less importance whether a Bill be sent once or several times 
to the Upper House than the matter of judging whether the 
nation is determined to have a particular measure enacted. 
Experience shows that for this they are admirably fitted. 
In this connection, Radical fears are idle. No second 
chamber will ever resist a clamorous Lower House when the 
people are determined also. 

These are great merits, and whatever compromise be finally 
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reached it is of importance that they be not lessened or 
destroyed. Reform of the House of Lords is a national ques- 
tion as well as a matter of urgency, and it is, in consequence, 
profoundly to be hoped that the National Government will 
extend facilities to Lord Salisbury’s Bill, however far-reaching 
the modifications that may be considered necessary. Bills non- 
Conservative in origin and principle have reached the Statute 
Book on the plea that the Government is National in com. 
position. Though the movement for Reform of the House of 
Lords be essentially conservative, this should not deter the 
Government if indeed it is in fact as well as name, National. 

The limitation of numbers is essential if the reconstituted 
Upper House is not to suffer from the same disability as the 
present Chamber, namely, the threat of being flooded by 
newly created peers to carry through a specific measure. 
Whether that number be 300 or 350 is immaterial so long as 
a substantial portion, say half, remain hereditary peers, and 
are either nominated by the Privy Council or elected terri- 
torially—the country could for this purpose be divided into four 
or five provinces—by their brother peers. True, this limitation 
in the number of Lords of Parliament must tend to decrease 
the local influence and prestige of such peers who are not Lords 
of Parliament, but, on the other hand, these will be eligible 
for election to the Lower House. Naturally, many Radicals 
will be loud in their protests. They are only too well aware 
how slender would be their chances at election time if pitted 
against a Tory peer worthy of the name. 

To break with the past and shatter tradition by eliminat- 
ing the hereditary element would be to cut at the very 
foundations upon which the Monarchy rests. Fifteen hundred 
years ago the warrior capable of defending the neighbouring 
peasant became in time a noble with certain rights, but with 
no uncertain duties and obligations also. Of these, the King 
was no more than the most powerful of the nobles, and that 
is still the position of the Crown to this day. To attack, 
therefore, the rights and duties of members of the House of 
Lords is to question the very existence of the Monarchy. 
Whatever, therefore, is ultimately decided upon, the here- 
ditary element, forming so great a portion of the present 
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chamber, must, even if reduced in the number of its 
representatives, remain a very substantial portion. It is 
illogical and unreasonable to challenge the functions of the 
hereditary principle of the House of Lords since it permeates 
through the whole structure of English society and governs 
all law relating to succession and property. The words of 
Napoleon echo a sombre warning : 
* L’Aristocracie m’etit facilement adoré ; aussi bien il m’en fallait 
une ; c’est le vrai, le seul soutien d’une monarchie, son levier, son point 
résistant ; l’Etat sans elle est un vaisseau sans gouvernail, un vrai 


ballon dans les airs. Or, le bon de ]’Aristocracie, sa magie, est dans son 
ancienneté, dans le temps.” 


PatTrRicK DONNER. 


PRISONS—DETINUES AND TERRORISTS 
IN INDIA 


“ RortTine in jail” is the stock phrase applied in Indian 
vernacular papers, and by anti-British bodies in three Conti- 
nents, to the detention in prison of young men and women 
with their leaders, who, being members of the National 
Congress of India, obeyed Gandhi and “ qualified for jail” 
by breaking the law in relation to the payment of revenue, 
the restraint of trade, and the obstruction of public rights, 
Or who, bearing a less equivocal label whether still of the 
Congress Party or no, had the most violent of crimes for their 
objective, and worked with the secrecy and sureness of 
Russian revolutionary organizations. In these circumstances, 
an examination of actual conditions is useful. 

Generally speaking, jails house detinues or political 
offenders under the Civil Disobedience movement and its 
counterpart. Camps house terrorists proper. The jails are 
those used for the ordinary (non-political) breaker of the law, 
and each Province is supplied with the necessary buildings 
to serve its particular area. In some cases—as at Yerowda 
Jail, famous as the “ home” of Mr. Gandhi—the prisons are 
old foundations brought up to date, with additional buildings 
and modern equipment. The Central Prison at Yerowda was 
established in 1858. 

In other cases, the buildings are brand new, carrying out 
in every particular world recommendations on prison reform. 
Nasik (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Haripar (N.W.F. Pro- 
vince) are instances of this. At the end of his tour, the in- 
vestigator echoes the pride in jails and jail administration 
with which he is greeted on arrival by the superintendents, 
who say that after serving on the Commission which visited 
prisons in Europe and America, they returned to India (with 
enlarged ideas, certainly—but) no whit dissatisfied with the 
provision for the individual’s comfort and supervision for 
which they were responsible. 

The prisons are built mostly on the circular plan, i.e. 
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barracks radiating from a central building, originally a watch 
tower, as spokes from a wheel. The kitchen “ circles” (as 
we may call them, instead of ‘‘ quads’’) are all on this plan 
—and the barracks where the prisoners live radiate from one 
or other of the material spokes. There are, however, some jails 
which combine the quadrangle with the circular arrangement 
in different sections. In the newest prisons, barracks as well 
as separate cells can be seen. As is known, both theories of 
“bedroom ’’ accommodation have advocates—the separate 
cells being designed for privacy, not for the punishment of 
solitary confinement. They are just little rooms, furnished 
with a built-in bed (masonry) or a cot, and in the case of 
political prisoners, with all other necessary furniture and 
conveniences, including, sometimes, electric light itself— 
political prisoners being allowed to read in their own rooms 
til9 p.m. For the hot weather in those parts of the country 
where sleeping in the open is a habit, additional open-air 
cells are provided. The through-draught barracks in these 
newest buildings are another improvement which impresses 
the visitor. 

Bathing and Sanitary arrangements in all prisons, new and 
old, were found excellent. Provision is made both to suit 
the habits of the country and to add privacy thereto in 
regard to latrines—and the night latrines were in all cases 
found both inoffensive and accessible. 

As to baths, the traveller in India is accustomed to see 
men and women bathing in public in the great rivers and 
tanks—and one never gets past amazement at the decency 
of the performance ; at the way, for instance, that a woman 
will wash while bathing, the saree she is wearing, and will 
re-clothe herself in a fresh, dry saree without exposing her 
person, or apparently drying her body... . 

In the prisons there are for both men and women stone 
troughs which carry runnels of fresh water, and which slope 
to a stone platform, right and left. The bather stands on the 
little platform and gets as much fresh water as he pleases, 
the used water being carried away by drains below the 
platform. Thus the Indian prejudice against the use of a 
tub is respected, and provision made at the same time against 
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the cesspool consequences about which the observant 
traveller worries himself. For women, in addition to the 
“troughs,” some jails supply separate private bathing places 
shuttered in with mat walls and mat doors. The troughs 
are usable as laundries ; further laundries are to be found 
beside the wells with which most jails are supplied, in some 
pleasant courtyard, under the shade of pipal, or wild fig-tree. 

No prison is without Hospital and Dispensary, and isola- 
tion block for infectious diseases. The hospitals are set in 
flower gardens ; equipment varying over and above necessities, 
according to the hospital. The white tiles, brass-bound 
shelves, or bedside cupboards, and the bed-linen found in 
some prisons could not be bettered in the general wards of 
the best of our big civil hospitals in India. 

The Kitchens attached to Indian jails are a problem which 
has not to be faced in England. Not only must the ration 
supplied vary according to race (and sections of races), but 
geographical idiosyncrasies must be respected for even the 
same race and section. The first meal of the day may be 
taken as an illustration. 

Hindus eat porridge—of the cereal to which they are 
accustomed if of Bombay origin; of rice and molasses, if 
they come from Bengal; and if of the North Country, no 
porridge at all, but parched grain and molasses; English- 
educated Hindus have tea and English bread; coffee and 
bread if of Madras. All prisoners get three meals a day, 
afternoon tea being an addition for politicals and terrorists 
(Classes A and B). 

Similarly, caste is respected ; meat-eaters’ kitchens are 
carefully separated from the kitchens of vegetarians ; and 
the Brahmins’ kitchens again from those of other castes ; 
while Brahmin cooks are scrupulously supplied to cook the 
food of such Brahmins as claim this privilege. ‘‘ Untouched 
by hand” is the rule for jail cooking. The flour for making 
chapattis (flat cakes) is kneaded, rolled out, tossed, and turned 
on the gridirons by ingenious and faultlessly clean contri- 
vances. The cooks are convicts of appropriate caste. The 
food when ready awaits dispatch to barracks in fly-proof 
safes. And the containers used for transit of food to the 
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barracks and messing sheds were of the up-to-date pattern 
last seen by me at Guttenbriin Sanitorium near Vienna. The 
diet includes pulse and plentiful cooked vegetables, together 
(in some jails) with salads of raw vegetables, and as many 
lemons as a prisoner demands. For those who eat fish and 
meat, these things also appear in the menu (twice a week in 
Bengal). Every jail has its storage department. Storage is 
either in pits or go-downs. The day’s ration of grain, rice 
and cereals is carefully hand-picked before being sent to be 
parched or ground. Fresh food is supervised with like care. 

Most of the jails have flower gardens and vegetable gardens, 
and (less generally) orchards ; the produce supplying the jails, 
the overflow sent to market. Sometimes the gardens are 
extensive. Yerowda Jail, for instance, has five gardens in 
all—fruit and vegetable—covering 1,000 acres (in addition 
to the sixty acres of actual prison premises within the walls). 

Industries.—Indian jail industries have, through their 
carpet department, long been known to the world. What 
surprised me last winter was that a jail which had just taken 
to carpet weaving, under an enthusiastic Indian superin- 
tendent, had on show a nursery carpet of ancient heraldic 
animals, the facsimile of which I had seen only a few weeks 
before at a Persian carpet dealer’s in Cairo. 

Industries vary—furniture, of wood and cane ; spinning 
and weaving ; linen and blanketing ; stuffs, cotton and woollen 
for prisoners’ clothing ; tent-making ; tailoring ; printing and 
bookbinding ; smithy ; oil-pressing, mat and chick (screen) 
making ; sealing-wax, and quinine-packing. In some cases 
the industries serve jails and Government offices alone ; in 
others there are depots for sale to the public. Profits vary. 
(Detinues are never “‘ productive ’’ inmates of prisons, or an 
asset in any way.) 

The industries overseers, like the warders, are convicts 
—who have originally learnt their job from master workmen, 
imported for the purpose. That the tradition of expert 
workmanship should now be carried on by convicts them- 
selves seemed to me a fine thing. I have heard the head of 
a swell English tailor’s shop in a certain large Northern town, 
for instance, speak of the Indian convict master-cutter in the 
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local jail as “* the best man at tailoring in India, as good as 
Savile Row.” An odd fact about tailoring is that this 
department is manned by agriculturists. No durzies (sewing 
men) ever get jailed ! 

Camps, as distinguished from jails, are the places 
primarily allotted to terrorists and the more dangerous types 
of political prisoners. Where no camps exist, politicals are 
accommodated in jails, mostly in barracks separate from the 
ordinary criminal barracks. The camps are not, as a rule, of 
canvas, though canvas has been used, with the flaps of tents 
pitched in a line, lifted as in Mesopotamia, to make dormi- 
tories, and secure light and air. 

The camps are sometimes temporary structures of bamboo, 
mud or matting, thatch, or thatched corrugated iron. Some- 
times they are solidly built, and even handsome stone and 
brick buildings—as the camps at Hijli Midnapore, originally 
intended (but never used) for the secretariat of a new District. 
Sometimes, like the camp at Berhampore, they are hospitals, 
original uses being transferred elsewhere. The camp differs 
from the jail in having wider open spaces which make it, 
indeed, feel like an “‘ encampment ”’ rather than a cage. The 
open spaces are used for playing fields—cricket, football, 
hockey, basket-ball, tennis and badminton. The ordinary 
convict is employed to level and make the playing fields 
as he is employed to wait upon the political prisoners— 
detinues and terrorists. And service is liberal. In one camp 
the women detinues and terrorists had a servant, a woman 
(The average is one to six.) 

Detinues’ rooms are furnished with beds (mattresses, 
mosquito nets, pillows, blanketing, and sheets), tables and 
chairs. They may bring in as much more as they like. 
Politicals are divided like the ordinary prisoner into three 
classes—A, B, C (called 1, 2, 3 in some Provinces). 

Class A.—Prisoners are paid allowances per capita for 
food, per diem. They may cook their own food, or use jail 
service, or have food sent in from outside. They have no 
task work, nor prison uniform ; they dress as they please, 
and occupy themselves as they please. Their books and 
literature are of their own choosing, and have been known 
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to be supplied even when the demand covers what is dis- 
tinctly abusive of the authorities. Sometimes they are 
accommodated in cottages with private gardens (Sarojine 
Naidu was in one such). They are allowed one letter and one 
interview a fortnight—a rule often enlarged by the clemency 
of the superintendent. 

Political prisoners of whatever class are not really treated 
as prisoners, they are wards of Government; and Class A 
politicals are better off still. They are allotted ‘ supervised 
accommodation ’’—speaking by and large, that is the sum 
of the disability to which they are subjected. 

The Class B Prisoner has less comforts ; one interview and 
one letter a month—quarters generally in barracks (not 
separate cottages) ; rations or food from the jail (not from 
outside) ; books, newspapers, etc., at choice, even as Class A ; 
but he may be given light work. 

The Class C Prisoner has one letter and one interview in 
three months ; books and newspapers at will, food from the 
jail alone, and set tasks. It is important to remember that 
the Committing Magistrate determines the class to which 
a prisoner is to be allotted, taking into account the station 
in life to which he apparently belongs. The jail authorities 
have nothing to do with the “ Class ”’ labels. 

Food.—Detinues get a daily allowance for food, varying 
from Rs. 3-8-0 per head per day to fourteen annas. They 
usually club together and save over even this liberal allow- 
ance ; they are allowed to employ a Sirdar, who makes their 
purchases for them. In some jails and camps I found 
luncheon and tea clubs arranged as restaurants. The 
majority of politicals feed far better in jail than in their own 
homes. 

Accommodation, as has been indicated, is in barrack, tent. 
private room, or private cottage. But the dormitory or 
barrack system is often tempered by being divided up into 
cubicles, accommodating three or four men. Men are allowed 
to choose their room-mates. There is no taboo to intercourse 
among politicals, whether generally, or thus—with boon 
companions (or co-conspirators). The anti-British press com- 
plains bitterly that the innocent politicals are made to hobnob 
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with criminals in order that they should be contaminated 
before release. As a matter of fact, accommodation is usually 
separate for political and criminal. When this cannot be 
managed, the danger from contact is to the criminal. The 
political is a most disturbing element in a jail ; he engineers 
riots, shouts slogans, attacks the warders, overseers and 
servants, incites to insubordination, preaches civil disobe- 
dience, the flouting of law and order, and sometimes frank 
terrorism. The ordinary convict is normally a quiet creature, 
accepting his punishment as inevitable, glad of the quiet life 
and regular food, law-abiding inside prison walls, and often 
keen on his occupation. Criminals hate the politicals when 
they have experience of them in common prisons. Their 
attitude is, “Why have you come to spoil our home?” It’s 
their “‘ home ’’—the home of the honest criminal, not of these 
fancy types ! 

The work allotted to such politicals as are condemned to 
task work has also been the subject of misrepresentation. It 
is cited as ‘‘ inhuman” beyond capacity, “‘ bringing men and 
women to an early grave ’’—allotted “ on a vindictive basis, 
deliberately aimed at breach of caste, and at hurting religious 
feeling and prejudice,” etc. As a matter of fact, none of 
these things are true. When a prisoner, whether political or 
ordinary, comes into jail, he is weighed and placed under 
observation, both his physical condition and his capacity for 
work being tested. His caste, with occupations forbidden 
thereto, is an item in this preliminary note. Where allotment 
of work is made, other things being equal, a vacancy in a 
factory or a prisoner’s professional or former occupation may 
decide what he does. Sometimes a prisoner asks for a partic- 
ular kind of work. An honest request is granted, if possible. 

Congress politicals are put to weaving or spinning, since 
that is the Congress “ cult ”’ ; and likely to be least damaging 
to jail property. for politicals are destructive on principle ; 
they smash whatever is smashable. . . . Thinking that an 
open-air life would be congenial, they were put in many jails 
to light gardening work. They cut away vegetables from the 
root, so that the year’s supply failed ; the fact that vegetables 
had to be imported being then used against the Government 
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in Congress newspapers (naturally without statement of the 
reason). 

‘* Bhadvalog (gentle folk) are made to eat filthy vegetables bought 
in the markets of meat eaters and outcastes, germ-carrying and diseased 
products of who can tell what sewer-fed regions, killing off the Politicals 
to remove them from this life and their high political efforts as soon 
as possible ; and the breach of caste providing also for the purgatory 
of these valiant and heroic fighters for freedom in the lives to come.”’ 


If exceptional loss has been caused to Government as the 
result of destruction, there is open and insolent rejoicing 
among the destroyers ; and loud applause in the papers which 
support them, as was the case when the jail-grown vegetarian 
diet of over 3,000 prisoners was affected. Congress tactics 
as to anti-government propaganda based on treatment of 
prisoners generally, and particularly as to caste, may be 
illustrated from examination of a few out of many newspaper 
“ cuttings ’’—the pitfalls dug for the unwary official being 
part of the game. 

The Nava Kamalek (July 4, 1932) records among other 
complaints against the jail: (1) That caste prisoners are made 
to clean latrines ; (2) that Gandhi’s grandson is given cobbler’s 
work to do, in order to break his caste. Neither report was 
true. The prisoners being Congressmen, had made demands 
of the nature quoted—the profession in both cases being that 
they wished to carry out Gandhi’s policy, and prove their 
sympathy with outcastes, by doing the work of outcastes. 
Their demands were refused. 

The newspaper had evidently been primed beforehand to 
report the expected compliance of the authorities, and to use 
it as a complaint against the jail. The Free Press Bulletin 
(July 5, 1932) and the Maratha (July 10, 1932) reported like 
breaches of caste and religion by order of the jail authorities 
in relation to the Sikh community. 

My notes show a whole series of such instances. Govern- 
ment, however, had been on its guard. Experience had taught 
that you could never tell when a demand acceded to would 
be made the basis of an accusation. And it was probably 
exasperation at the fact that the authorities would not fall 
into the politicals’ trap which led to Patwardhan’s Case, 
reported Balvant, November 23, 1932. 
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Patwardhan and other caste detinues asked for sweepers’ 
work at Ratnagiri Jail, Gandhi’s Anti-Untouchability Cam. 
paign being then at its height. Their request was refused on 
the ground that under jail rules prisoners could not choose their 
work, and that the jail had a complete and competent staff 
of sweepers. Patwardhan and his friends went on hunger strike 
—‘‘till their just grievances should be redressed,” and Gandhi 
at Yerowda Jail, Poona, started a “sympathetic fast” in 
support of his disciples. The “just grievance” this time 


was refusal on the part of the Government to arrange for | 


breach of caste; and neither the Congress Party nor the 
editors of the Congress press saw anything incongruous or 
funny in the fact that their immediate earlier propaganda had 
cited the direct contrary. 

Other complaints about tasks allotted relate to work 
beyond capacity. The “ Chakki”’ hand-mill, to which some 
men are put to grind corn, is a favourite, and generally appears 
with touching tales of “loss of weight.’ Work is allotted, 
as has been said, only after capacity is tested ; grinding work 
is given only to the strong and muscular, and always to two, 
sometimes four, men in a bunch; so that two can work at a 
time, and in pairs which relieve one another. In normal life 
I have seen many a man turn a Chakki with one hand alone; 
nor is it unusual to see ‘“‘ two women grinding at a wheel.” 

That tasks are not unreasonable as to quantity was 


demonstrated in a jail when the superintendent had the — 


inspiration to shut men into separate rooms at 7.30 a.m. 
with an entire day’s task ahead of them, and a promise that 
they should be released to do as they pleased within jail 
precincts when their task was done. It was invariably 
completed before 10 a.m. The loss of weight charge must be 
set against the fact that many of the bhadralog and well-to-do 
politicals suffer from obesity and are under the jail doctor. 
Eighty per cent. put on weight—the quiet life, regular hours 
and diet being beneficial to all; moreover, since the jail 
records enter the weight of prisoners on arrival and their 


weight from time to time throughout their stay, one is able | 


to examine the evidence, which in all cases supplies the 
investigator with a sufficient answer to calumny. 
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As to illness generally, the visitor finds the hospitals almost 
empty. Here are a few statistics : Prison of 3,000 inhabitants 
—only 80 patients in the wards all taken together, mostly 
for slight ailments ; or for treatment of ailments brought into 
jail. Should cases occur when nursing is important, the 
patient is at once transferred to the civil hospital—a fact 
which answers the charge that “ detinues are killed by the 
careless nursing of convict ward-boys.”’ 

In another prison, out of a population of 492, only four 
were in hospital. Yet another 22 out of 995. 

Even these low figures must be discounted by the fact that 
malingerers are not infrequent. But politicals also are only 
men, and, therefore, are mortal—though the vernacular press 
will not admit that. Loud outcries await even a single 
casualty. ‘‘ This jail is a Durbar of the King of Death,” 
writes The Prabhat of September 3, 1932, when a prisoner 
died of typhoid, not in the jail, but in the civil hospital, to 
which he was moved after diagnosis of an illness with which 
he had entered prison. 

Take this case—a doctor (maternity ward) stops the milk 
allowance for a newly-born infant, whose mother is able to 
feed it. The Pratiyog: (August 10, 1932) refers to this as 
“the most horrible and hair-raising incident.”’ 

Cases reported as the merciless beatings of prisoners by jail 
authorities are revealed upon examination as pure invention, 
or as the result of conflict between prisoners and convict 
warders ; and the “ beating’’ has certainly not been on one 
side only. Tales against jail administration are often in- 
vented as a “ counter-irritant ” to appease Congress in circum- 
stances like the following. Civil Disobedience prisoners may 
obtain release upon expressing regret, and undertaking not to 
repeat Civil Disobedience. When they get out of jail, their 
colleagues reproach them for the promised amendment ; and 
they climb back into favour by supplying news of “ oppres- 
sion’ to the Congress press. 

Complaints are not infrequent about the scrutiny of parcels 
sent to politicals. Care has to be taken because fellow- 
conspirators are ingenious in the secretion of weapons, drugs, 
etc. Some jails have cupboards of “ horrors’ where these 
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grisly finds may be seen. One of the mildest was a tube of 
carbolic paste, the removable lower half of which revealed a 
noxious drug . . . the sort of “ evidence”’ produced before 
the Miss Wilkinson type of visitor as the jail ‘‘ condiment ” 
ration. In one camp an outcry was made because politicals 
were not allowed embraces “even from their nearest and 
dearest’ visitors. The reason was, of course, the passing 
of notes and of things noxious. The eventual compliance of 
Government with ‘‘ the demand to embrace ”’ has complicated 
matters for the harassed jail authorities. | 

* Deliberate attempts on the lives of detinues”’ is another 
black-letter heading to listed grievances. Poisonous snakes 
and scorpions are used, it is said, to this end—the snakes 
being let into the yards where political prisoners walk, and 
the scorpions being placed in the sleeves of the men’s day 
shirts, ‘‘ in the silence of the sleep-time.’’ The fact that the 
grilles through which the snakes are said to enter are of so fine 
a mesh, or so closely barred that not even a grass snake could 
get through; the fact that scorpions would be difficult to 
catch and more difficult to hold in place in the detinue shirt- 
sleeves ; the fact that only three scorpions were ever found 
during the year in question, and that, out in the garden, 
where they were promptly killed ; the fact that no one had 
died of scorpion or snake-bite—none of these facts are of any 
avail. The tales continue to be told, even (as to snakes) by 
Miss Slade in American propaganda. 

Women are housed in quarters separate from men, whether 
they are criminals, or just detinues. In all cases, their quarters 
are self-contained and fully equipped—the hospitals contain- 
ing also a maternity ward. Not a few babies are born in 
jail. Mothers get a special diet while in the maternity ward. 
Children generally remain with their mothers (or come in 
with their mothers) when no other course is possible. In 
Lahore they stay till they are quite big, and there are schools 
for them inside jail premises. Tasks allotted to women 
politicals (B and C Class) are light—sorting wool, carding, 
spinning ; if prisoners are English educated, machining or 
teaching younger detinues or terrorists. Women have their 
playing fields too; and Badminton is the game they usually 
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elect to play. In one camp in Bengal the detinues had sitting- 
rooms (decorated to suit the taste of individuals) as well as 
bedrooms. 

Intercourse is not forbidden, and women choose the 
companions they wish to chum with, in lodgings, or in tea and 
luncheon clubs. Study books and fiction and newspapers 
are supplied to the order of the prisoner. One detinue was 
reading for her M.A. and helping, as the men do, the college 
students in her camp to prepare for the examinations which 
terrorism had interrupted. Examinations are held for both 
boys and girls in the superintendent’s office. Government 
pays half the fees and supplies all the necessary books—and 
many a gold medal has been won in prison. Indeed, incarcer- 
ation in jail or camp is as good as a scholarship to a detinue ; 
and better than a scholarship to most, with the good food, 
privacy, leisure, and individual attention from professors, 
which the political camps and jails afford. 

Arrangements for food are as with the men, according to 
the class of the individual. In one Presidency, women detinues 
and terrorists, being Hindu widows, had special consideration, 
allowed not only separate bedrooms, but separate kitchens 
where each could cook her own meal at her individual fire- 
place, as prescribed by strict orthodoxy . . . a caterer bring- 
ing in the provisions selected. Nor are women terrorist 
convicts (in for murder, attempted murder, or the like) less 
well off. I have in mind two such convicts in a certain jail 
allowed for company to occupy together a large and lofty 
room—furnished and (I knew their houses) better furnished 
than their family abodes. 

The elder woman, a graduate in Arts, did a little machining 
for task work, and helped the younger (a murderer aged 
sixteen) with her studies. 1 happened to be at the jail on 
Saraswati Puja day (the Worship of the Goddess of Wisdom), 
they were having a holiday, and had decorated a large easy 
chair to serve as the altar of the Goddess of whom, though 
neither was a practising Hindu, they had obtained an image. 
A friendly woman warder had supplied flowers and leaves, 
chalk and sandalwood-paste for the accustomed decorations. 
There is only one privilege allowed to men which women do 
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not have. That is leave to go out of jail to perform the 
ceremonies of orthodox Hinduism. That sinister use is made 
of such absences on leave is not surprising. 

It has been stated that the system of paying detinues 
comes from Ireland; but that the scale is unadulterated 
Bengali. Detinues get an outfitting per capita allowance 
of sixty rupees. They come into prison with nothing; 
their food allowance (as said above) varies from Rs. 3-8-( 
(for special detinues) to 14 annas per day. They get Rs, 32 
a month as pocket-money (special detinues get Rs. 100 a 
month), and Rs. 15 for sports. 

The families of detinues are supported; and anyone 
acquainted with India will recognize the long list of “ depen- 
dents ’’ produced upon _ incarceration—widowed _ sisters, 
mothers, aunts, and cousins (let in as ‘“‘ brothers’). Educa- 
tion as well as a living has to be met by Government in the 
cases of children. There have been detinues who have 
claimed the expenses of education in England. Add to this 
that Government is at the mercy of the statements of politicals 
as to all particulars—and some glimmering will be gleaned of 
the cost to the country of disruptive politics. Thus a certain 
Bengali Congress leader claimed and got Rs. 1,200 p.m. for 
his wife (it was originally Rs. 1,500) ; and another Rs. 1,000. 
These items were in addition to the food and other allowances 
quoted above ; and yet another addition was medical atten- 
dance, Rs. 1,000 being paid for a set of new teeth—the 
political having demanded the services of the Governor's 
dentist, albeit he is an Englishman. 

Allowances are not as high as formerly. This followed 
upon the discovery that pocket money was spent on bogus 
orders—the surplusage of the real cost of “‘ suit cases and 
wrist watches ” being apportioned by the salesman to Congress 
funds. 

Insurance policies are kept up by the Government, or the 
surrender value paid ; if only one premium has been paid, 
that is repaid by the Government to the detinue, so that incarcer- 
ation shall cause him no slightest inconvenience whatsoever. 
Further “comforts” allowed to special detinues include 
costs of telegrams overseas, travelling expenses, special accom- 
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modation at sanatoria, whether in India or abroad, and the 
cost of private medical attendance. 

Now all this is set down because, in spite of the 
facts (and probably emboldened by absence of contra- 
diction), anti-British propaganda puts forth the most 
incredible inaccuracies about the treatment of detinues 
in jail. There is no recognition of the fact that terrorists 
and detinues have been the aggressors, or have done 
anything for which punishment is deserved. ‘There is no 
recognition of a generosity and willingness to believe the best 
of a possibly misguided and often youthful body of men and 
women—which is the basis of the treatment accorded. The 
famous leader of the Congress, while posing as a rejected 
emissary of peace, continues—even when expressing condo- 
lence with the bereaved after a dastardly terrorist murder 
—to talk of ‘‘ the terrorism of Government.” 

And who are these detinues? British anti-Government 
propaganda in attacking Indian prison administration has 
written : ‘‘ These fighters for India’s freedom are not criminals, 
but doctors, professors, judges, barristers, teachers, merchants, 
landowners, students,” giving the number as 20,000. It is, 
alas ! only too true that the leaders of the Civil Disobedience 
movement, as also of the terrorists, are drawn largely from 
the professional classes, who will be the future administrators 
of India. But they are in prison for deliberately breaking the 
law ; and ‘‘ the 20,000” politicals are not by any means all 
of the rank and professions named, as even the propagandist 
quoted admits when he boasts of “ simple villagers in their 
thousands going to gaol.” 

Statistics show an average in some Provinces of 50 per 
cent. literate among political prisoners—in others of 30 per 
cent. (and literacy is here used as in the Census returns to 
denote ‘‘ ability to read and write the vernacular’’). The 
record of one jail shows politicals as 90 per cent. “ loafers ”’ ; 
some jails show 30 per cent. of their politicals as “ habitual 
criminals.”” There are comparatively few—even among the 
English-educated—who are capable of understanding any 
political problem, as such, whatsoever. In a certain jail in 
the United Provinces, out of 55 political prisoners, only ten 
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individuals, upon examination, knew of even “a fight for 
freedom’; the rest were rioters, “‘ we follow Gandhi” was 
all they knew. As to women—Bengal and Bombay produce 
a sad proportion of the English-educated—professors, doctors, 
teachers, social service workers, etc. But in the Punjab, for 
instance, 90 per cent. of the women arrested for political 
crimes and offences are prostitutes. 

When Civil Disobedience was at its height in 1930-3], 
the women from Congress Rescue Homes in all Presidencies 
were turned into the streets to join in the movement—many 
of them were posted to picket liquor shops! And every 
jail can show its quota of na gawar (illiterate) villagers, hired 
for a political campaign. While among the ‘“ habitual 
criminal *’ returns for women politicals might be found many 
habitual kidnappers. 

This survey may not inaptly end with notes on inter. 
views with detinues and terrorists. 

Sarojint Naidu I saw several times during her last stay 
at Yerowda. She occupied a cottage consisting of a fair- 
sized living-room, with a verandah, a store-room, and “‘offices.” 
The cottage had a garden, all a-blow with the flowers she 
herself had planted. On the verandah were easy chairs. In 
the living-room tables, chairs, a bedstead, books. The rooms 
were gay with flowers. Sarojini was free to do as she liked. 
She read—novels mostly—wrote letters, gardened, received 
visitors, dyed her sarees, cooked (savoury dishes and toffee, for 
her amusement). It was probably the first time in her life 
that she had been domestic. About politics, the only interest- 
ing thing she said was that she did not approve of picketing, 
the burning of English goods, etc. “‘ But I have promised to 
follow Gandhi, and must do as he commands ! ”’ 

Meraben (Miss Slade) was found in a Bombay jail in 
quarters of her own choosing—a large room and verandah, 
kitchen, bath and latrine; she had turned out of her room 
the English furniture supplied, slept on the floor, and wrote, 
sitting on the floor, at an Indian desk. She looked well and 
seemed happy. Said she rose early and slept at nine o’clock, 
and found the days too short for all she wished to do. She 
wrote, studied Hindi, and read ; was supplied with all the 
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books and papers she asked for. She, like Sarojini, had a 
woman allotted to her sole service. She made complaints to 
me, which I instantly examined ; and found baseless. 

Of the men who interested me, I might mention (a) a well- 
known doctor, who claimed to be put in C Class (instead 
of B, as allotted) because he said he was so famous that the 
magistrate should have invented “a super-A Class ’’ for him. 
An engineer educated in Germany was in his section. He 
contented himself with shouting “‘ That’s not true !”’ when- 
ever the superintendent spoke. A graduate of Michigan 
University, U.S.A., was found in hospital (a slight ailment), 
lying on his back, reading Dumas. He had taken his Degree 
in Public Health, and was then induced to stay on in America 
and do propaganda work for the Congress. ‘* Lost to India 
in the most-needed direction,” was my comment; to which 
he replied, ‘‘ We must first be free ; and then it will be time 
to care for our health!” 

The Professor of Economics from a Bengal college was a 
very haughty creature. His room was fully furnished, and 
he ordered in what he liked. He complained that he was 
allowed no more than six books a week, and that he had no 
reference library in jail. “I am reading a Government 
Report, and I want to prove it is wrong. How can I do this 
without a reference library ? It’s tyranny!’ Among the 
things he ordered in was a handsome vellum-bound note- 
book, for which Government had to pay. An ex-License 
Officer, Calcutta Corporation, had been given leave for his 
year’s term of imprisonment—his post being kept open for 
him. 

Of another type was a gentle old man—Principal of 
Gandhi’s National College. He admitted that he was not 
interested in politics. “‘ But we must obey a self-chosen 
leader’’; and then he added, “When sent out to picket, I 
obey my conscience also, by advising the villagers to learn to 
read and write”?! Every now and again he would say in a 
wooden voice, “‘ We refuse to have anything to do with the 
Government.” Asked if his objection against governments 
would be maintained when Home Rule materialized, he said, 
* T do not know if we need be against an /ndian Government, 
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no orders yet. But we need not think of that, as there never 
will be an Indian Government. The English are only deceiv- 
ing us. There will be no transfer. What is got must be taken 
by violence.” 

A pleader at Hijli Camp was, perhaps, the most ingenious 
of any in his “ complaints.” ‘“ My complaint is that living 
this idle and luxurious life, we are being unfitted for the life 
to which some day we must return—that is the object of the 
Government—to make us degenerate!” In one camp the 
Commandant had succeeded in persuading the less violent 
to live orderly lives. The result is amazing. The rowdy 
element now does, to annoy their well-behaved comrades, what 
they formerly did to anncy Government. 

The women detinues and terrorists would seem to fall 
into two classes—the educated, fully equipped to serve their 
country, who are caught by the “ Sacrifice yourself” slogan, 
and finding in their blood the response which their forbears 
gave to “suttee ’—give soul, brain, and body, unthinking 
—to the revolutionary cause. And the younger women and 
school girls, usually very pretty, and very immature, in- 
capable of understanding politics, but caught through their 
senses. Here it is the sexual impulse upon which men play 
for their own political ends. Some of the girls are just wrecks 
—mind and body. Worst of all are the women who traffic 
in women, as well as in explosives, for concealing which so 
many of them are in jail. 

It only remains to add my admiration for the authorities 
who run the jails and camps; for their skill and tact, their 
patience and self-control ; for their “‘ captained ” souls, their 
‘‘ unbowed ” heads—whether Indian or English. The efficient 
Indian is almost more hated by the revolutionary than the 
English official. Since the Jail Department is being rapidly 
Indianized—no fresh English I.M.S. men recruited—should 
this fact not give pause to the politician ? And does not the 
stamping out of terrorism emerge as the concern more 
nearly of the Indian than of the British Government ? 
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THE COST OF ECONOMY 


“If | were to die at this moment, want of Frigates would be found 
stamped on my heart.’’-—NELsoN. 


Ir is an admitted fact that our Fleet is not only below the 
safety margin of strength laid down for it, but does not 
come up to the proposition agreed upon as our minimum 
by the London Treaty. Furthermore, our ships are definitely 
obsolescent as compared with those of other naval nations. 
A large part is in Reserve—which means that they lie in 
dockyards or swing round buoys with skeleton crews only 
aboard them. All this is inevitable, as the Admiralty must 
do the best it can with the money allotted it. Of course, 
Reserve ships are kept oiled and cleaned and machinery is 
turned by hand periodically, but I think the worst part of 
this economy lies in the deterioration of the efficiency of the 
officers and men. They have no opportunity of practising 
for war and they live lives of utter boredom. I may mention 
that, when firing a few 6-inch rounds from a re-commissioned 
reserve cruiser in 1930, I noticed that a number of men 
(and some officers) were definitely “ gun-shy.”’ On inquiry 
I found that they had heard no guns fired for from two to 
three years. 

The Home Fleet ships are on a fixed (and much reduced) 
oil-fuel allowance. This means that very little steaming can 
be done in the financial year and that tactical and training 
exercises are rendered unreal and of only partial value by 
the need for using low or economical speed. In 1929 a 
daylight torpedo attack on the battleships was carried out 
in Cromarty Firth by the destroyers “to train the destroyer 
captains in handling their vessels at high speed.’ As, by 
another order, they were limited to fifteen knots, | cannot 
imagine what these dashing young officers gained in 
experience. 

The allowance of practice ammunition has been much 
reduced ; partly for direct economy and partly to save 
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wear and tear on the guns. I wonder if this is a wise saving ? 
After all, the fleet is meant to be used in a possible battle, 
and with a rifle, bow and arrow or 16-inch gun, only a lot 
of practice will get hits and the proportion of hits to misses 
—as we found in the battle-cruiser action at Jutland—has 
a great bearing on results. 

In order to keep its large surplus of officers on full-pay 
employment, the capital ships are actually filled to more 
than their complement. This results in Lieutenant-Com- 
manders doing the work of Sub-Lieutenants, Lieutenants 
that of Midshipmen and, in some cases, Captains commanding 
destroyers which would in 1919 have flown Lieutenant- 
Commanders’ pendants. ‘The result of this is that young 
officers lack the training they should have, and, more serious 
still, cannot gain the sense of independence and responsibility 
indispensable for a fleet’s personnel. 

Owing to the blocked promotion lists, large numbers of 
Commanders and Lieutenant-Commanders are appointed to 
Reserve ships. That is inevitable. They have had their 
training, they can rise no higher and can only await their 
pensions. But these ships must carry junior officers as well, 
and this is a pity because it is as a lieutenant that an officer's 
character is formed by training and sea experience. I know 
that officers are seldom kept in the Reserve ships for more 
than three months at a time, but their time in sea-going 
ships may be spent almost entirely in harbour. My point is 
that I believe a practised ship with a practised crew will 
always beat two of the other sort. It would be better to 
confine mental and mechanical stagnation to one section 
only than to spread it over the whole fleet. I would prefer 
to see a small proportion of our ships (one of each class) 
maintained at full efficiency—in fact, on a 1918 basis of oil- { 
fuel and ammunition allowances. The senior officers could 
then be appointed as at present, but all junior officers and 
ratings should be appointed for short periods only. The 
ships should be also changed frequently, so that their 
machinery received its fair share of work. This implies a 
skeleton fleet working and training at sea in all weather and 
under conditions approximating to those of active service. 
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The manceuvres of the Home Fleet as a whole would have 
to be curtailed to compensate for the expense involved in 
such a scheme, but if one considers the amount of imagination 
that has to be used for battle exercises to-day, I don’t think 
our Red and Blue Fleet wars teach very much. The speed, 
the accuracy of fire, the numbers engaged are all an illusion. 
It becomes difficult to remember whether a destroyer seen 
on the horizon is a battle cruiser (pro. tem.), a cruiser (by 
poetic licence) or simply a T.B.D. Finally, I do consider 
that a skilled native with a well-used Snider of 1869 will 
be a dangerous opponent to half a dozen of our men who have 
never fired more than a short course on the 30-yard range 
with their Bisley-packed and accurate .303 rifles. We are 
not liable to deal with old Sniders now. Whatever enemy 
attacks us (I do not think we are likely to attack anyone 
else, even if we could !) will be armed with more up-to-date 
and accurate weapons. I think we should try to make up 
our financial and tonnage deficit by accuracy. And so 
thought certain men (34 strong) who, by the Shangani 
River, fought 2,000 enemy for sixteen hours some 40 years ago. 
Both sides were armed with Martinis and the stronger side 
ran away. The thirty-four died as they lay a little later. 
As Umjaan (the Matabele chief) said: ‘If a few with only 
rifles can fight and kill so many and yet be alive, what will 
the rest do? We shall surrender.” 

If we fight at sea again in my lifetime, it will be against 
odds. I hope the handicap will not be too high! 


A. TUBE. 


IN THE DOG WATCHES 


(OVERHEARD IN PorTsMOUTH DOCKYARD.) 


Extract from several recent speeches, ‘‘ Our ships are reaching 
their age limit.” 


A Gunboat home from China and a jaunty T.B.D., 

A Cruiser and a Battleship just come in from sea, 
Enjoying some dog watch leisure from the labours of the crew, 
Were swopping yarns of foreign parts as all sea-farers do. 


Said the Cruiser to the Battleship, ““ You don’t show signs 
of age,” 
** No wrinkles, yet it’s many years since you were all the rage.” 
The Battleship replied: ‘ My lad, it’s not for you to talk, 
“Tm told you earned your living before I learnt to walk.” 
‘* You don’t see any wrinkles, lad, my Masters dress me well,” 
“Tm often rather rheumy and my age begins to tell.” 
‘** But they patch me up and paint me up and make me as 
I am,”’ 
‘““A darned fine-looking fellow, though I’m mutton dressed 
as lamb.” 
Said the Cruiser: “Sir, my Masters have been very good 
to me,” 
‘““ They clean me up and doctor me and make me fit for sea.” 
‘“* But my bones are getting shaky ; when I lean against the 
wall,” 
“*T often wish they'd leave me, but there always comes a call.” 
“They christened me a C class, but I once was 
Class Al. 
“I feel my age a bit now and my day is nearly done.” 
“There ain’t no old age pensions; they'll work me 
to the end,” 
‘* T never see the Basin now unless I’ve bones to mend.” 


“ They’re always calling for me, Sir, though many years ago ” 
“T used to lead the Grand Fleet through the Gates at Scapa 
Flow.” 
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“T thought I’d have an ‘easy’ when IJ heard the ‘ Cease 
Fire’ sound,” 
“But D’ve never had a pause, Sir, I’m always outward 
bound.” 
“ There’s trouble on the river at Hankow or Wang-Chung Fu,” 
“Where Master’s folk are trading ; they’ve kids and women, 
too.” 
‘When things look ugly in the East it’s time to have a care,” 
“ And when the danger signal comes it’s always my affair.”’ 
‘“* For I’m the river policeman with my truncheon and 
my gun,” 
“And when they know I’m coming the bandits cut 
and run.” 
‘ But they don’t hear me creaking as I swing the river 
bends,” 
‘** Or hear my heavy breathing when I rush to Master’s 
friends.”’ 


Said the Gunboat rather testily : ‘“‘ Your yarn’s a trifle tall,” 
“T fear you don’t remember me; I know I’m very small.” 
“ But ask them up in far Chungking or on the Tung-Ting-Hu,”’ 
“They know above the gorges I’m a better man than you.” 
“When you come blustering up the stream I’ve got the job 
half done,” 
“Youre very large and showy, but I’ve also got a gun.” 
* Still, I’m always glad to see you, for numbers sometimes tell,”’ 
‘* And I do feel rather lonely when the Chinks raise merry Hell.” 
“Tm just a little gunboat and all my life I roam ”’ 
‘** Along the muddy river banks ten thousand miles 
from Home.” 
‘They let me rest at night-time, but they make me 
work all day,” 
‘When dawn light shows the River Marks they get 
me under way.” 


Said the Cruiser very graciously, ‘‘ I know your story’s true,” 

‘ For all along the river banks I heard them talk of you.” 

“But when the Typhoon stalks abroad with measured 
stealthy tread ” 
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** And countless sanpans strew the sea upturned above their 
dead,” 
‘** And shivering coolies cry for help; no food; the water 
mains ”’ 
Are burst, and children, courti . ple ind the 
‘Are burst, and children, courting death, play round tl 
open drains.” 
‘Though you've got the will, my lad, there’s nc ich you 
* Though } got tl ll, my lad, there’s not much 4 
could do,” 
“It’s work for ocean-goers and an ocean-goer’s crew.” 
‘“My Masters raise my pressure till I fear my veins 
will burst,” 
“For I can sate their hunger and I can quench their 
thirst.” 
‘“* And I bring law and order, and the ghouls who prowl 
around ” 
“The bodies and the wreckage go hurrying under- 
ground,” 


Said the Battleship quite kindly: “I have no wish to rob” 
“ Your gallant reputation for doing that kind of job.” 
‘“* But when the Jews and Arabs start fighting at the Gate” 
** And Tel-a-Viv and Haifa are ablaze with racial hate,” 
‘* And the whisper in the Great Bazaar has risen to a shout ” 
“That now at last the time has come to drive the Jew- 
men out,” 
“It’s more than you could tackle, lad, you haven't men 
to land,” 
‘It’s me they always send for when things get out of hand.” 
“| know my hair is greying, but I still can get along,” 
‘“T carry lots of rifles and a crew, a thousand strong.” 
‘“ And when they see my colours they begin to think 
again,” 
‘* And start to put the fires out and hide away the slain.” 


Said the T.B.D. indignantly, ‘‘ You're not the only ones,” 

‘** You boast about the lives you save, the terror of your guns.” 

‘* But if there’s serious work afoot you both set up a shout ” 

‘For me to come and hold your hands before you venture 
out.” 


Sai 
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“ The submarine, he looks for you ; he hides when I appear,” 
“ And I’m the general handyman who keeps your pathway 
clear.” 
“It’s me who gets in trouble if the food ships miss the tide,” 
“It’s me who leads them to the docks and sees them safe 
inside.” 
“Tm a very gallant fellow, but my heart’s not over- 
strong,” 
‘* My Masters ask a lot of me ; I won’t last very long.” 
“Tf one day they want me to bring the convoys in,”’ 
“T think my heart’d stand it, but my blood’s a trifle 
thin.” 


Said the Cruiser rather scornfully, ‘“‘ You play a minor part,” 

“You'd be no use without me for the ships would never 
start.” 

* They'd never weigh an anchor without me on patrol,” 

* They'd wisely stay in harbour and save their bunker coal.” 


Said the Battleship, ‘‘ Don’t quarrel, lads, you're neither 
any good ”’ 

“To guard your Masters’ shipping and see they get their 
food.” 

“Unless I’m somewhere handy you'd either sink or run,” 

“Tf someone bigger comes along who mounts a bigger gun.” 


Said the Cruiser to the Battleship, ‘‘ We seem in sorry plight,” 

* | wonder if we’d stay the course if Master had to fight.” 

Said the Battleship, ‘‘ We’d do our best,” and the Cruiser 
said, “‘ I guess,” 

* We're rather old for fighting now,” and the 'T.B.D. sighed 
* Yes.” 

The Battleship looked mournful and the Cruiser shed a tear, 

For his heart was thumping badly ; and the Gunboat said, 
‘“T fear ” 

“ T can’t do much to help you”’; and so they all agreed 

That there’s an Old Age Limit, however fine the Breed. 


SINBAD. 
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THE battery of four 4.5-inch Field Howitzers which I com. 
manded was the junior partner of ‘ twins” which had been 
at Suvla since shortly after the landing in August, 1915. 
Once the initial fighting had subsided, the climate occupied 
our attention more than the enemy. The plague of flies, 
with its attendant intestinal troubles, ceased with the 
devastating blizzard at the end of November, when friend 
and foe were momentarily neutralised by a common misery. 
Plans for settling down to a winter routine under the 
brilliant Mediterranean skies were rudely disturbed by the 
order to evacuate from Suvla. At a few hours’ notice the 
Battery’s Left Section embarked on Wednesday, December 8th, 
followed a week later by the Right Section and Battery 
Headquarters. On the two days preceding the latter embarka- 
tion, orders to evacuate the same evening had been received 
and later cancelled, so that with the prompt adaptability 
to circumstances to which one is schooled by war, we had 
shaken down into a kind of daily ‘‘ evacuation routine,” 
and after everything had been ‘‘ squared up ”’ for an instant 
move, we devoted ourselves to much needed battery director 
drill. At the first order for evacuation the telephone lines 
were all taken up, except three to the Observing Position. 
The final withdrawal from the battery position took place 
at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, December 15th, and our detachment 
consisting of 2 guns, 4 officers, and 45 men, embarked, 
thankful to see the last of Suvla, in company with our 
“twin” battery, on a tramp, bound, as we imagined, for 
Mudros. To our wnwelcome surprise we discovered that 
our destination was Helles. The ship actually pushed off 
at 2 a.m. on the 16th, reaching Helles between 4 and 5 a.m. 
I was suffering from a vile cold which added to the discomfort 
of being packed like sardines on a dirty little tramp, and to 
the disappointment of not being quit of Gallipoli. The 
only bright spot was the decency of the skipper, who lent 
the officers his cabin or chartroom. ‘Telling the subalterns 
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to doss down for a sleep, I kept myself awake by reading 
“ Hamlet,” a copy of which had been sent out by some friends 
from home, who supplied a variety of literature for the 
battery “library.” The “librarian ’’ was the Bombardier 
battery clerk. 

Thursday, December 16th, was occupied in disembarking 
units. We lay off Helles ‘“‘W”’ Beach till 9 a.m., when 
the process began, nobody on the beach being in any par- 
ticular hurry. From now onwards we ex-Suvla-ites were 
continually surprised by the leisurely, even-tempered calm 
that reigned at Helles, compared with the panicky, nervy 
atmosphere of Suvla. Disembarkation was completed by 
4 p.m. We all wished the skipper goodbye, and gave him 
three cheers—a triflmg episode in a vast world-upheaval, 
but it meant a lot to the individuals concerned in heartening 
our own men and in showing our appreciation of those obscure 
mariners to whose courage and vigilance every individual 
on the “ Peninsula ’’ owed his daily existence. 

* Asiatic Annie” (a large Turkish gun on the Asiatic 
side) welcomed us by dropping shells on the beach as the 
last gun was being unloaded. No damage was done at the 
time, but towards evening a gun of our “twin” battery 
was knocked over, injuring a wheel and elevating gear and 
slightly wounding the Battery Commander, a_subaltern, 
and a gunner. These attentions modified the original plan 
of leaving guns on the beach for the night. They were removed 
at dusk to Molehill. 

Torn from the bosom of our own Brigade, we found our- 
selves under a new Colonel, who had thoughtfully made 
arrangements for the “ billeting * of the detachments with 
various units. 

Next morning, Friday, December 17th, I rode up with 
my senior subaltern to look for a battery position at Back- 
house Post. Having found it, the morning was spent in pre- 
paring gun positions, the afternoon in learning targets from 
the Brigade Major and others from an O.P. 

The comparative civilization of Helles was an agreeable 
surprise after the barrenness of Suvla. We were als. now 
not so much under fire as at Suvla, where there wa: not 
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a spot on which the Turk could not place a shell if so minded, 
Until the strain was removed one did not realize what it 
was to have spent four months under such conditions. 
Another pleasing feature was the universal hospitality and 
readiness to help “new chums.” One began to feel that 
Gallipoli was not so bad after all. 

Sandbags, timber, and expanding iron arrived from 
Ordnance the following day (Saturday, 18th), enabling the 
completion of gunpits for two guns, which were got into 
position that evening, favoured with perfect weather. Our 
“twin ” battery took over a vacated 18-pounder position. 
During the afternoon we palled up with a French 75 mm, 
brigade (Mereadier) just behind our own position. They 
showed us various targets by the simple device of switching 
fire on to them. The smooth efficiency and speed of the 
French gunners in switching from target to target, as well 
as the casual way in which they expended ammunition, 
a commodity in which we were accustomed to be most 
strictly rationed, ** gave us furiously to think.” The battery 
commander was an amusing fellow, and although no one 
in our battery could talk French fluently, we understood 
all that was said, and appreciated their witty remarks. 
A particularly fine burst was “‘tun beau champignon!” 
Most of the day was thus spent in going round neighbouring 
batteries to find out angles and ranges for targets in prepara- 
tion for the following day’s registration. 

The morning of Sunday, December 19th, was busy with 
registering preparatory to a “strafe,” scheduled for that 
afternoon. Luckily the reference point was visible from 
the battery, so that we could lay out the line by director. 
Fire control was also easy, the O.P. being only 400 yards 
from the battery. All targets were negotiable with third 
charge. In the afternoon’s battle we supported the infantry 
attack on ‘*G” trenches at the West end of Krithia Nullah, 
to straighten out the line, the battery’s role being to bombard 
Kast Krithia Nullah from 2.30 to 4.30 p.m. to “ strafe ” 
reinforcements. ‘The signal for commencement was the 
explosion of a mine at 2.30. The combined bombardment 
earried out by French and British artillery and our Navy 
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was very heavy; observation was almost impossible owing 
to smoke, and could only be achieved by counting the seconds 
of the time of flight. The guns shot well. This was the 
biggest bombardment that any of us had seen up to date, 
soon to be eclipsed by experiences on the Somme in the 
following summer, when observation would be out of the 
question. 

The following day, Monday, December 20th, kept us 
busy registermg and bombarding and improving dug-out 
accommodation. Self to O.P. at dawn for two or three 
mornings to relieve subalterns who had been pretty hard 
at it with night firing, consisting of half-a-dozen rounds at 
intervals during the night. The storm which had been blow- 
ing up all the morning came down in a deluge during the 
afternoon. Everybody very wet, but the authorities from 
the General downwards came to the rescue by getting us 
corrugated iron and timber and by arranging accommodation 
with neighbouring units. Thus we suffered no intense dis- 
comfort as in the last storm, at Suvla, especially as weather 
cleared by following day, Tuesday, December 21st, which 
was employed in repairing ravages of heavy rain and in 
draining gunpits. As usual, our town-bred gunners were 
quite helpless at shifting for themselves in an emergency, 
though they worked willingly enough when shown what to do. 

All work on Wednesday, 22nd, was concentrated on 
preparing dugouts for the men’s accommodation in the 
battery, and so end the system of ‘ lodging cut ” the spare 
men with neighbouring units. Having set the men to their 
tasks, I spent the morning with the senior officers of the 
Brigade visiting Trotman’s Road, splashing through mud 
and water almost waist-high in places. An _ every-day 
experience in France, it was something novel for Gallipoli, 
and we were thankful for waders. The trenches were a 
veritable maze and not nearly so pleasant as at Suvla, so 
that we were glad to get ‘‘ home.” 

Being at a loose end in the afternoon, | took the Battery 
bike to visit Ordnance Workshops at ‘‘ W ” Beach to see the 
injured gun of the “twin” battery, and to learn the way 
about the “‘ back areas.” Returned via Seddl Bahr, taking 
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a look round ruins of fort and rear of French position—a 
pleasant change in a different and more cheerful atmosphere, 
Thursday, December 23rd, found us prepared to receive 
the Left Section, when two 4.5-inch New Zealand howitzers 
from Anzac turned up. As there were no men with them, 
they were ordered to the “ twin” battery, who had placed 
another gun out of action by trail buckling on recoil. 

Friday, December 24th (Christmas Eve), was perfect Christ- 
mas weather, but we were too busy to think about the season, 
preparing for the reception of the two N.Z. “ hows” from 
the “ twin ” battery, as soon as their own should be in action. 
A little strafing on both sides, and the Turks counter. 
attacked to regain the trench which they had lost on last 
Sunday’s “ P.S.A.” entertainment, but without success. 

We were roused on Saturday, December 25th, 1915 
(Christmas Day), in perfect weather by the French bugles 
sounding and a cock crowing. These gave a cheerful atmos- 
phere, so that, in spite of exile and war conditions, everyone 
was in excellent spirits. This was the more remarkable, 
as we all knew that the campaign had failed in its object. 
However, in war one lives from day to day, content if one’s 
immediate wants are satisfied. Also the physical horrors 
of the forward areas were counterbalanced by a cleanness 
in the moral atmosphere and a camaraderie born of privations 
suffered in common, which acted like a tonic. 

The preparations for receiving the two new guns being 
completed, the men were able to take a well-earned rest, 
and to have a good clean up all round. In the morning a 
short service at the battery position conducted by a senior 
officer, was followed by Holy Communion at Walmer Castle, 
some 30 of all ranks being present. 

There was some shooting during the afternoon, and 
exercise was afforded by digging a dugout. At dusk we took 
over the two N.Z. guns from the “twin” battery and got 
them into position, labelling them “E” and “F” to dis- 
tinguish them from our own Left Section reposing at Mudros. 
The men worked hard, and all was satisfactorily completed 
by l a.m. Since the storm on the 20th, all spare men had 
been ‘“‘lodged out” with neighbouring units. To-night, 
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however, the spare men were absorbed for manning the 
two new arrivals, and so they had to sleep by the guns. 
A great revival of digging enthusiasm took place when 
“lodging out” was stopped ! 

Having got together four guns once more, we were lucky 
in having a bright fine day on Sunday, December 26th, 
suitable for registering the two N.Z. guns. This took up all 
the morning. As these two guns were fitted with range 
drums graduated in degrees, the battery found itself with 
one section putting on elevation in degrees and the other in 
yards! The whole afternoon was devoted to battery drill, 
badly needed, especially as the guns were in échelon and 
passing of orders difficult. Glad to get to bed that night. 

On Monday, December 27th, a mail arrived from home 
with some letters dated November 25th and two parcels 
dated November 13th. Did not open parcels for some days 
for fear of losing contents. Fired 83 rounds during the day 
and registered top of Achibaba Nullah, where light railway 
supposed to be. 

We had now settled down to a daily routine of parades 
and training, interrupted occasionally by the war itself, 
and I considered myself fortunate in having three good 
subalterns capable of doing their share of work. 

Spent the greater part of the working hours of Tuesday, 
December 28th, at another battery position whence O. & E. 
trenches were visible on which to register. Dead beat on 
return to battery as heavy going whole way through com- 


| munication trenches. On return to battery found that 
| Turks had dropped three H.E. shells within 20 yards of 


“F” gun, and so decided to shift that gun—but where ? 
Gun positions very scarce. Accordingly the next day, 
Wednesday, December 29th, was occupied in selecting and 
preparing a gunpit for “ F” gun and getting “ B” and “ F” 
emplacements ready for re-adjusting gun positions. Guns 
moved after dark and all finished by midnight. 

On Thursday, 30th, Turks active but not aggressive. 
Fired 100 rounds during the day and tried effect of Time 
Shrapnel on Achibaba, but fuzes erratic and gave it up. 
Favourable opportunity for practical battery gun drill. 
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Having got happily settled in our new position and all going 
well, orders were received at 5.30 p.m. for guns to be ready to 
move at 6 p.m. and to embark at 7 p.m. Eventually teams 
arrived at 7 and 7.30 enabling guns to be got on board by 
sections by 10 o’clock and 2 o’clock respectively. Senior 
subaltern and 30 men embarked with guns. Great muddle 
over disposal of surplus ammunition, orders and counter. 
orders to send it to Beach, “‘ twin ” battery,’ Beach. Event. 
ually got rid of it to Beach, eight G.S. wagons rolling up by 
midnight. 

Friday, December 31st, 1915. The ‘“ Battery” now 
consisting of self, two subalterns (who were told off alternate 
evenings as embarkation officers) and 9 men, with no guns, 
one enjoyed for the first time for five months or more a feeling 
of “ dolce far niente.” So after a leisurely toilet and breakfast, 
visited “‘ twin ” battery, still in action, and witnessed a little 
strafe of front line trenches when our infantry completed the 
capture of “G” trenches attempted on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 19th. Took a ride on battery bike in the afternoon and 
prowled round rear of French position. Enemy began strafing, 
and fuzes coming unpleasantly near, made for a more salu- 
brious spot. A refreshing change to visit French position 
where there was an air of comfort and good management. 

New Year’s Day, Saturday, January Ist, 1916, was 
celebrated by some exploring and a find of stores. With a 
subaltern in the morning to ruined monastery at Cape 
Hassarlik and visited De Tott’s Battery. French officers 
showed us round some of their Observing Stations. Prowled 
round their Naval gun position which replies to ‘ Asiatic 
Annie.” ‘‘ Scrounged ” vacated French dugouts for souvenirs 
and returned to lunch at the battery with a pleasant holiday 
feeling. Went with the other subaltern in the afternoon to 
Seddl Bahr. Returning via Harrods (naval dump), we made 
a great find of electric torch refills, braziers, charcoal, and 
marmalade, so took small-arm cart limber at dusk to fetch 
all we could take and thus very comfortable for the evening. 

Sunday, January 2nd, 1916, was a cold bright day, 
spent in “ scrounging,”’ with varying luck. Morning with 
a subaltern for a walk and chanced on a Tunnelling Company’s 
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dump, where we procured some leather jerkins and water- 
proof capes. Afternoon with Battery Q.M.S. and a few men 
to collect some stores, but no luck. Pleasant walk over fine 
moorland country. Fine sunset effects amidst heavy clouds, 
so took a quiet walk alone to French Engineer bivouac, but 
found nothing portable to carry away. On return to 
“battery ’’ opened parcels which contained some useful 
things, including socks, which at once taken into wear and 
found delightfully soft and comfortable. 

The next day, Monday, January 3rd, was cold and cloudy 
with showers of hail. Turks strafing heavily all previous 
night and during all morning. At 3 p.m. orders were received 
to embark remainder of our ‘ battery,” less one subaltern 
and his servant, detained as embarkation officer. Reached 
French Beach at 6 p.m., crowded with troops waiting to 
embark. Here our own subaltern embarking officer got us 
smuggled through to front of queue on “ River Clyde.” 
After waiting here for two hours we boarded the tug, packed 
like sardines, and after cruising round for another three hours, 
hunting for our transport, picked her up. She was a dirty 
ship (not British) with a motley assemblage of passengers 
of every regiment, and a number of chaplains. Found a 
rather dirty cabin, but to lie on a mattress a great luxury, 
and spent a good night. 

Reached Mudros before daybreak on Tuesday, January 4th, 
1916, and disembarked at 10.30 a.m. Reported on board 
‘* Aragon ”’ and learnt that all troops were destined for Alexand- 
ria. Next couple of days spent in rounding up a few scattered 
remnants of the battery marooned on the island, and in getting 
one’s hair cut at the local barber. Arrangements for quitting 
the island were left pretty much to individual initiative. 
It seemed as though one might have remained there “ for 
the duration *” had one been so minded. An extraordinary 
“San Fairy Ann ’’* state of affairs. By dint of strenuous 
efforts our embarkation was accomplished on Thursday, 
January 6th, 1916. After another couple of days spent in 
lying off the island, we sailed. -With mixed feelings of regret 
and relief, one watched the Dardanelles theatre of operations 


* ie., ‘go as you please’: soldier's version of ga ne fait rien. 
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fade away over the stern. It was five months, almost to the 
day, that, full of confidence, we had first sighted those shores 
... hopes... disappointments. ... 

In vain had been the efforts of the 29th Division of 
hard-bitten regulars, the tough Naval Division, the impetuous 
Anzacs; what chance had the “ Kitchener” Divisions, 
splendid in physique and intelligence but untrained and 
unseasoned, lacking cohesion in the higher organizations ? 
Set to undertake one of the most difficult operations of war, 

As a Gunner one deplored the shortage of ammunition 
and the defective telephone equipment. All recognized 
that the evacuation unmolested by the enemy had been a 
masterpiece of organization. We were at least “an army 
in being.”” How would this experience affect the moral of 
the troops? ... 

The answer was given by a shout that came from a deck 
below :— 

‘“* Are we down-hearted ? No!” 

ALAN GRESHAM. 
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COVENT GARDEN REDIVIVUS 


A CREAKING gate hangs long, and Covent Garden has survived 
many Ominous rumours which proved to be as exaggerated 
as the report of Mark Twain’s death. It is pertinent to 
remind ourselves that Covent Garden has a theatrical tradition 
of two hundred years, and to remember that this tradition 
has been by no means confined to Opera. 

For the site on which since 1858 the Royal Opera House 
has stood has been associated since the early eighteenth 
century—and possibly for longer than that—with the business 
of entertainment, and when we speak of the history of a 
theatre, no less than when we speak of the history of a 
cathedral, we commonly imagine a continuity which takes 
no great account of the destruction and reconstruction of 
successive buildings. “‘Covent Garden Theatre” to its 
most faithful habitués is still the theatre which John Rich 
erected in 1732 as a rival to Drury Lane, even though that 
particular building was entirely destroyed by fire in 1808, a 
year before Drury Lane itself suffered a similar fate. 

There is no better way of providing oneself with a bird’s- 
eye view of the history of a theatre than the examination of 
its prints and playbills, and in the Gabrielle Enthoven 
Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum there are over 
13,000 programmes, 2,500 prints and illustrations, 500 printed 
texts and 200 autograph letters, all relating to Covent Garden 
Theatre. A few months ago, in commemoration of the 
bicentenary of the opening of Rich’s theatre, Mrs. Enthoven 
placed on exhibition a selection from this great mass of 
material, and those who are inclined to associate opera with 
Covent Garden to the exclusion of other forms of entertain- 
ment would have obtained, by a brief tour of the showcases, a 
surprising survey of a varied and chequered tradition. 
Musical performances certainly had their place at Covent 
Garden a century before the building of the Royal Opera 
House, for Handel and Arne are two of the great eighteenth- 
century names which recur on the playbills, and “ The 
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Beggars’ Opera”? was Rich’s greatest success. As the 
contemporary mot expressed it, it ““ made Gay rich and Rich 
gay.” But neither opera nor “ straight ’’ drama was allowed 
to monopolize Covent Garden, and we find in the long list of 
successes dancers, acrobats, a French circus, Paganini the 
violinist, Grimaldi and the famous early pantomimes, and 
even the cinema (the Fairbanks film of “The Three 
Musketeers ’’ was shown here in 1921). 

If Covent Garden is ever to be dismantled, these quaintly- 
worded old playbills in their bold type will form a somewhat 
sorrowful reminder of lost glories. While others mourn the 
passing of the boards on which Melba and Caruso stepped, 
let us cast our glance back a little further to the days of 
Peg Woffington and Mrs. Bellamy, of Quin and Mrs. Cibber, 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, Macready and the Kembles, 
“* Master Betty,’ Madame Vestris and—most illustrious name 
of all—Edmund Kean. 

The early history of the theatre is naturally less well 
documented than the later, and 1737 is the date of the first 
surviving playbill, five years after John Rich had opened 
his theatre. Six thousands pounds were taken out in shares 
by the public for this venture, and whatever the animosity 
of the Drury Lane proprietors, it was evident that there was 
popular support for another house in the district. Covent 
Garden, moreover, had this advantage over its older rival, 
that whereas at Drury Lane it was necessary to cross the 
stage to gain access to the Royal box, in the new theatre this 
inconvenience was obviated. The first season, at all events, 


went well, after opening with a successful revival of Congreve’s | 


“Way of the World.” 

A bold move by John Rich in 1746 brought his house into 
temporary prominence, for in spite of the opposition of the 
other actors—notably of Quin—he engaged David Garrick 
who, returning from his Irish tour for his first London 
appearance, ruled the company with a firm hand. But in 
the following year Garrick himself bought Drury Lane, and 
it was there that he had his greatest triumphs. 

There is a bill of 1755 which already introduces us to a 
type of entertainment less honoured than Garrick’s Shake- 
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speare—ludicrously un-Shakespearean as the latter must 
frequently have been. Here we are promised Anthony 
Maddox, Juggler and Wire-Walker, “‘ The English Posture- 
Master,” who excels the Performances of the Great Turk 
and all other Foreigners in the Art of Dexterity.” Later in 
the same year we have another revival of “‘ The Way of the 
World,” this time with Peg Woffington as Millamant. Peg, 
who at the age of ten had played Polly in a children’s per- 
formance of “The Beggars’ Opera” in Dublin, had, like 
Garrick, with whom she later fell in love, received her first 
introduction to the London public at Covent Garden. 

Another reminder of “‘ The Beggars’ Opera”’ is a lively 
print, dated October 10, 1759, of the dancer Nancy Dawson 
executing the jig which brought her widespread if transitory 
fame in this piece. And later still, in April, 1783, comes 
Bannister’s benefit night, on which, to the evident delight of 
the audience, the chief male and female roles in Gay’s opera 
were exchanged. A number of engravings show Bannister 
assuming a mock winsomeness as Polly. 

But this is to pass too quickly over the seventeen-sixties 
with their exciting memories of early opera. G. F. Handel 
made his farewell appearance at Covent Garden in 1759, and 
in 1762 ‘“‘ Artaxerxes’ opened, one of the most celebrated 
works of Dr. Arne. In February of the following year the 
progress of “‘ Artaxerxes”’ was interrupted by one of the 
first serious price-riots, the managers having refused to admit 
latecomers at half-price after the third act. Views of the 
disturbance show the malcontents invading the stage itself. 

The two greatest plays of the late eighteenth century 
both had their first productions at Covent Garden. Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer” came on in 1773, and in 
October, 1775, a bill announces a command performance, 
with Wilson as Hardcastle, Quick as Tony Lumpkin, and 
Mrs. Bellamy as Miss Hardcastle. ‘“ The Rivals,” first 
played at Covent Garden in January, 1775, opened in the 
following year at Drury Lane, of which Sheridan was to 
become the chief shareholder. In view of this financial 
interest, Sheridan showed a laudable stoicism on the night 
of February 24, 1809, when Drury Lane, in spite of 
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fantastically elaborate precautions against fire, was burned to 
the ground. The flames could be seen from the House of 
Commons, which was then in session, and a motion for 
adjournment drew from Sheridan the exclamation that 
“whatever might be the extent of the present calamity, he 
hoped it would not interfere with the public business of the 
country.” It is related that when the debate was over and 
Sheridan reached the scene of the disaster he was prevented 
by a fireman from approaching the burning building, and 
was heard to grumble that things had come to a pretty 
pass when a man might not warm his hands at his own fire. 

But to return to Covent Garden, which itself suffered 
two destructive fires. We can scarcely pass over the year 
1775 without a mention of the precocious boy-actor, “‘ Master 
Betty ’—alternatively known as ‘‘ The Young Roscius,” in 
allusion, of course, to the celebrated Roman comedian Q, 
Roscius Gallus, who made a huge fortune on the stage in the 
first century B.c. Though the more balanced critics deplored 
the enthusiasm lavished upon the infant prodigy, his popu- 
larity for a few short years was immense, and Covent Garden 
prints show him in the important parts of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and Achmet in “‘ Barbarossa.”’ 

Reaching the early nineteenth century we meet Joseph 
Grimaldi, who left his Christian name as the stock appellation 
for every clown. It was Grimaldi who gave us pantomime 
more or less as we know it now, and though Drury Lane 
was to become its acknowledged home, Covent Garden 
played a part in its development. Amongst the Covent 
Garden bills, for example, is the announcement of “ Harlequin 
and Mother Goose ”’ for December 29, 1806, with pictures of 
Grimaldi and the weird mechanical devices with which he 
convulsed the house. 

From Grimaldi to Sarah Siddons seems a big step, but in 
those days it was the most natural thing in the world to 
find pantomime closely followed by “ Macbeth.” Shake- 
speare, indeed, had nearly always to share the same night’s 
programme with farce, melodrama and harlequinade, for the 
public demanded a well-assorted evening’s entertainment for 
their money. In May, 1807, then, Mrs. Siddons was seen at 
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Covent Garden—twenty years after her début there—in her 
celebrated part of Lady Macbeth. Two other members of 
her remarkable family supported her, John P. Kemble as 
Macbeth and Charles Kemble as Macduff. A print for this 
performance shows Mrs. Siddons rising from her bed with 
the candle in her hand. It will be remembered that she 
created what was then a notable precedent by setting down 
the candle during the sleep-walking scene. 

We shall return to Mrs. Siddons, but before we do so the 
chronicle is interrupted by the fire of 1808, said to have 
been caused by a piece of waste fired from a cannon during 
the acting of “ Pizarro.” The destruction involved not only 
the theatre, with Handel’s organ, the properties and costumes 
and all the valuable manuscript opera scores, but seven 
houses in Bow Street as well, and public consternation and 
sympathy were such that subscriptions poured in to J. P. 
Kemble, the manager, for the rebuilding. The Prince of 
Wales contributed £1,000, and the Duke of Northumberland 
£10,000. Kemble insisted that the latter should be regarded 
as a loan, but when the foundation-stone of the new building 
was laid, the Duke returned the bond, directing that it 
should be added to the bonfire which ought to signalize 
the occasion. 

The new theatre, designed by Smirke, the architect of 
the General Post Office, was planned on ambitious lines, and 
when it was opened in September, 1809, it was found necessary 
to raise the prices. This led to the “ O.P.” (old prices) riots, 
which continued with unabated violence for seventy-seven 
nights until Kemble was forced to yield. The excitement 
spread to the town, and badges were worn in the streets to 
denote the opposing factions. 

A picturesque story said to attach to Mrs. Siddons’ last 
appearance of her career, as Lady Macbeth at Covent Garden 
in 1812, has often been told. So great, it is said, was her 
triumph in the sleep-walking scene that the enraptured 
audience demanded that the play should be stopped at this 
point for fear of an anti-climax. Alas! the tale is exploded 
by our playbills, and a more serious anti-climax is offered us. 
For the great actress, who so many times expressed her 
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longing to retire and live quietly in the country, did not do 
so until 1819, after a farewell performance at Covent Garden, 
not of ‘Macbeth,’ but of the undeservedly popular 
‘“‘ Douglas.” The bill, presenting the divine Sarah as Lady 
Randolph, is dated June 9, 1819. 

Yet another Kemble drew good audiences to the theatre. 
This was Fanny, an actress of an entirely different stamp 
from Sarah. Her biggest success was as Juliet, and engravings 
of 1829 and later, quaint and even insipid as they may appear 
to modern tastes, show her to have had a naive beauty 
suitable to the part. 

If Mrs. Siddons raised the prestige of actresses to a hitherto 
unknown pitch, feminism owes also a peculiar debt to that 
remarkable woman Madame Vestris. In 1819 she was 
playing at Drury Lane, and a print of three years later 
shows her at Covent Garden in one of her favourite male 
parts, that of MacHeath in “‘ The Beggars’ Opera.” By 1831 
she was successfully running her own theatre, the Olympic, 
and revolutionizing customary procedure by terminating per- 
formances well before midnight. Eight years after that she 
obtained control for a short time of Covent Garden itself. 

In the recent centenary commemoration of the death of 
Edmund Kean, attention was naturally paid to that tragic 
last appearance on the Covent Garden stage on Monday, 
March 25, 1833. The programme is worth quoting here :— 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Public is respectfully informed, that 
Mr. KEAN 
was last Thursday received in the character of SHYLOCK with 
acclamations ;—and in order to meet the generally expressed desire 
that he should appear with his Son, 
The Tragedy of OTHELLO will be acted this evening, 
when they will perform together, for the first time. 


This present Monday, March 25, 1833, Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. 
The Duke of Venice, Mr. RANSFORD. 
Brabantio, Mr. DIDDEAR. Gratiano, Mr. TURNOUR. 
Ludovico, Mr. PAYNE. Montano, Mr. HAINES. 
Othello by Mr. KEAN. Cassio, Mr. ABBOTT. 
Lago (first time), Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 
Roderigo, Mr. FORESTER. Antonio, Mr. IRWIN. Julio, Mr. T. 
Matthews, Giovanni, Mr. J. COOPER. Luca, Mr. BRADY. Lorenzo, 
Mr. Bender. Messenger, Mr. MEARS. Marco, Mr. Collet, Cosmo, 
Mr. Heath. Paolo, Mr. Stanley. 
Desdemona (first time) Miss E. TREE. Emilia, Mrs. LOVELL. 
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The tragedy of the Moor was to be followed, with 
characteristic incongruity, by the new farce “‘A Nabob for 
an Hour” and the grand ballet ‘ Masaniello.” 

There is much to be read between the lines of this 
announcement. ‘‘ Miss E. Tree,’’ for instance, was Kean’s 
wife, whom he had deserted. Nineteen years earlier, after 
his first staggering Drury Lane success in “ The Merchant 
of Venice,” Kean had gone home to his wife and exclaimed 
that their fortune was assured and that their son should go 
to Eton. Charles did go to Eton, and his father never 
intended him for the stage. But when Edmund’s separation 
from his wife had precipitated a scandal in the courts, and 
he was hastening his own end by the drinking which he found 
more and more necessary for the sustenance of his tremendous 
stage passions, Charles took up acting in defiance of his 
father in order to support his mother, and on this night of 
March 25 the three were together on the stage for the first 
and last time. The final scene is as much a matter of history 
as Kean’s Drury Lane début. Towards the end of the piece 
he collapsed in his son’s arms, whispering “I am dying. 
Speak to them for me.” He was carried home to Richmond, 
where he lingered on for three months before dying on May 25 
with King Richard’s last speech upon his lips: ‘‘ A horse! a 
horse! my kingdom for a horse!” His wife was finally 
reconciled to him on his deathbed. 

This was the last great event in the history of Covent 
Garden Theatre before the second fire from the ashes of 
which the Royal Opera House arose. The fire broke out on 
March 5, 1856, after a ‘‘ carnival benefit ’’ in which the united 
companies of the Covent Garden, Drury Lane and Strand 
Theatres had taken part. Again the theatre was rebuilt, 
and opened for opera two years later. Adelina Patti made 
the first of a long list of celebrated débuts here in 1861, and 
in 1888 Sir Augustus Harris took over the management. 
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WuiLE there have been several bye-elections in England 
during the past two months, Scotland has escaped with only 
one, that at Kilmarnock, but a variety of circumstances 
combined to direct a great deal of attention from all parts of 
the country to this particular contest. The vacancy was 
created by the promotion of Mr. Craigie Aitchison, the former 
Lord Advocate, to be Lord Justice-Clerk, and it is generally 
assumed that on the Bench he will find an appropriate milieu 
for that natural conservatism which in his political career 
is the only creed to which he never subscribed. As a “national 
socialist ’’ he was one of the few remaining jewels in Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald’s crown, indeed the only one in Scotland, 
and the whole weight of the Premier’s entourage, including 
all the politically-minded members of his family, was thrown 
into the contest to ensure the return of a suitable successor. 
The Prime Minister himself visited Kilmarnock immediately 
before the vacancy was declared, and in one of his windiest 
and most indeterminate harangues appealed for a vote of 
confidence in the National Government. In the end success 
attended the Government’s cause, although it was so modified 
that all the losers were entitled to claim a moral victory 
with considerably more than the usual pretence of plausibility. 
The successful candidate, Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, hitherto 
known to the larger world principally as a football blue at 
Oxford University and member of the Corinthians, was 
loyally supported throughout by the local Unionist Associa- 
tion ; indeed, Members of Parliament drawn from the Con- 
servative ranks jostled one another on Mr. Lindsay’s platform 
in almost embarrassing profusion. He also received the 
official blessing of the local Liberal Association, and no doubt 
among the 12,000 odd electors who voted for him there 
must have been a fair number of Liberals. Although nominally 
a “Labour” candidate, it may be doubted if among his 
supporters there were any Socialist voters whatever. 

The election must surely have been unique in this respect, 
that four candidates went to the poll, not one of whom was 
either a Liberal or a Conservative. The opposition to Mr. 
Lindsay was furnished by an orthodox Socialist, a repre- 
sentative of the Independent Labour Party, and a Scottish 
Nationalist. Each of these, it may be said without disrespect 
to Mr. Lindsay, was in himself a more formidable protagonist 
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than the Prime Minister’s standard-bearer. Mr. Barr, the 
Socialist, an ex-M.P., and a former minister of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, is a natural orator with a great 
output of attractive generalisations, who made the most of 
the alleged dangers of imminent war. He had the assistance 
of the victor of East Fulham, and their last minute efforts to 
stampede the electors on a peace versus war issue might 
erhaps have been successful outside Scotland, where the 
electorate tends to be more consistent in its political loyalties 
than in the south. Mr. Pollock is an experienced campaigner, 
who obtained a large poll at the last election against the Lord 
Advocate, and he had the formidable assistance of the inde- 
pendent group of Socialists, including Mr. Maxton, easily the 
most attractive platform personality in Scotland to-day. 
In a sense the “‘ mystery man” of the election was Sir 
Alexander MacEwen, who attained the highly unusual dis- 
tinction, for a Scottish Nationalist, of saving his deposit. 
This feat, achieved by a poll of over 6,000 votes, has, of course, 
been hailed by Nationalist stalwarts as the “‘ writing on the 
wall,” and as a foretaste of greater things to come. But 
exuberant conclusions drawn from Sir Alexander’s unprece- 
dented exploit in saving the Nationalist bacon must be re- 
ceived with very great caution. In the first place, the recent 
political history of Kilmarnock has done much to estrange 
those members of the older parties who sit loosely to their 
political loyalties, and a good many Unionists and Liberals 
of not very pronounced views may well have decided on this 
occasion to give Sir Alexander a run for his deposit which he 
would certainly not have had at a general election ; the view 
was freely expressed that in any case the loss of Kilmarnock 
could make very little difference to a Government so strongly 
entrenched as our present one. In the second place, there 
was for this occasion only a striking unanimity among the 
many brands of Scottish nationalists. The “movement” in 
Scotland, true to the ecclesiastical traditions of the country, 
is nothing if not fissiparous, and Nationalist conferences 
atone for their lack of numbers by displays of discord and 
rancour among the brethren rivalling those which the man 
in the street has learned to associate chiefly with meetings of 
the Labour party. But for the Kilmarnock election the lion 
of the Nationalist party and the lamb of the Scottish party 
united with Sir Alexander MacEwen to present “‘ the Happy 
Family’ to an admiring public. Last, but not least, the 
candidate himself is almost certainly the best whom his cause 
can produce. A lawyer in Inverness, and an ex-provost of 
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the low-lying “capital of the Highlands,” Sir Alexander 
is probably, with the exception of the Duke of Montrose, 
the only member of his party resident in Scotland whose 
name has been heard outside his own family circle, and 
accordingly his name and personality made a wider appeal 
than would those of any other member of his party, or of the 
agglomeration of parties which together constitute “ the 
movement.” 

The advocates of a separate Parliament for Scotland 
are never tired of telling us that Scottish industries have 
special problems of their own, especially the “ heavy” 
industries, agriculture and fishing. This may well be so, 
and it is all the more significant that the leaders of our 
industries are violently opposed to political separatism. 
Those who know the special problems of Scottish industry 
from the inside take the view that to break away from England 
and to subject the trades of Scotland to the vagaries of a new 
and untried parliament cannot conceivably benefit a single 
Scottish worker. But, Sir Alexander MacEwen says, “a 
Scottish government would have a special interest in fostering 
industry, agriculture and fishing, tourist traffic and rural 
crafts, and thus reducing unemployment.” To say that a 
Scottish government would have a special interest in fostering 
industry leads nowhere. The genuine but largely unsuccess- 
ful efforts by governments everywhere to foster industry 
might suggest to an impartial observer that what industry 
needs is not more government, but less. The only industry 
which a Scottish Parliament could help would be the boarding- 
house industry in Edinburgh during the parliamentary 
sessions. The picture conjured up by the reference to tourist 
traffic and rural crafts—of Sir Alexander MacEwen pressing 
the sale of zone tickets on a Grand Scottish Trunk Railway 
totally dissevered by a neutral border-line from the English 
systems, and of the Duke of Montrose teaching the elements 
of pokerwork to the aborigines of Uist in their homes—would 
be simply ludicrous if the matter were not so serious. There 
is a danger that people may be carried away by glib phrases 
into believing that a new regime might “thus reduce un- 
employment.” A sad disillusionment must await both dupes 
and phrasemongers. 

There has recently been published a book which should be 
studied by all those interested in Scotland and her problems. 
It is entitled ‘The Scotland of our Fathers,” * by Miss 
Elizabeth 8. Haldane, and it traces the development of Scot- 


* Reviewed in our December number. 
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land throughout the Nineteenth Century. Much of Miss 
Haldane’s work is necessarily derivative, and consists of 
extracts from memoirs and annals which are already familiar 
to the student of Scottish affairs. But a great deal of the 
book’s interest comes from the personal reminiscences of a 
keen and observant mind which has had unusually wide 
opportunities of studying all classes of society from many 
angles. Touching as it does upon the church, education, 
industry, town and country, highlands and lowlands, this 
book in its span of a century contains a fine mass of ‘‘ confused 
feeding,” into which politician, economist and social student 
alike might dip with profit. But the reader is left with a 
sense of unity too, for the Nineteenth Century saw Scotland 
develop—for better or for worse—from a poor nation into a 
rich one, and from a country population into one predomi- 
nantly urban. Miss Haldane quite rightly stresses the fact 
of increased interdependence on England without loss of 
nationality, and her statement of the governmental position, 
although undoubtedly sound, will bring little satisfaction to 
the Home Ruler. “ Parliament in Scotland,” she observes, 
“has never had the significance to the people that it has had 
in England, but good government is a different matter, and 
surely it may be carried on without a separate supreme 
legislative body, since the countries are too closely inter- 
twined for this to be essential.” 

In 1928 a statutory body of Commissioners was set up in 
Scotland for the purpose of re-organising the country’s educa- 
tional endowments. Since that date this body has displayed 
great activity up and down the country, holding enquiries 
and promulgating schemes of regulation and reorganisation. 
Under the Act its powers were due to expire in December, 
1931, but the National Government, in complete disregard of 
its election pledges to economy, has year by year, without 
any protest from members of the House of Commons, renewed 
the powers of this redundant and mischievous body. To say 
that its actings have caused much dissatisfaction would be 
almost ironical ; it would scarcely be an exaggeration to adapt 
Mr. Gladstone’s words about Austria and say that no man 
could place his finger anywhere on the map of Scotland and 
say ‘‘ Here the Educational Endowments Commissioners 
have done good.” Enjoined by Parliament to have special 
regard to the spirit and the intention of the founders of 
endowments, they seem to have acted only too often in direct 
opposition to such spirit and intention, even in the case of 
recent foundations. Animated apparently by a keen dis- 
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approval of domestic service in any shape or form, hag-ridden 
by the theory that every child, regardless of circumstances or 
capacity, should be educated from the age of five to twenty- 
three, prejudiced against those little local anomalies and 
distinctions which make a pleasant oasis in the desert of flat 
educational uniformity, this ‘“‘ body of statutory libertines,” 
as they have been described in our Courts, have issued a 
series of schemes which, wherever promulgated, have caused 
intense local irritation. It has always been a peculiar credit 
of Scottish private endowments that professional men and 
others have worked for them as trustees, giving from year to 
year a close and personal attention to institutions and bene- 
ficiaries which in some instances has been continued through 
more than two generations. The Commissioners in many 
cases are taking away the powers of such bodies of trustees 
in order to vest them in representatives chosen from various 
‘elected ’’ bodies, and this step is calculated to have the 
most detrimental effect on administration. Recourse to the 
Courts is vain, although often attempted, as the statutory 
discretion entrusted to this unpopular body is far too wide. 
As one of the Judges observed, in a case where one of the 
Commission’s schemes was unsuccessfully challenged: “ It 
is a quaint commentary upon popular government that 
Commissioners created and invested with extraordinary 
powers under this system of government frame schemes which, 
whether wise and just or not, seem to trouble the public 
conscience and to excite widespread popular repugnance.” 

Critics of the Commission observe that its actings have 
done much to ensure that wealthy citizens will in future be 
deterred from leaving money for charitable and educational 
purposes. Who, it is said, will now be willing to make 
bequests the terms of which are likely to be ostentatiously 
flouted within a generation by a committee of statutory 
busybodies ? These criticisms have been strikingly sub- 
stantiated in an unexpected quarter. In 1920 a Mr. James 
Proctor died in Indianapolis leaving the sum of nearly £30,000 
for educational and other charitable purposes in Edinburgh. 
Had he died in 1921 the Educational Endowments Commission 
would not have come into the story, for they are not allowed 
to interfere with bequests which have become effective during 
or since that year. As it is, it was argued in an American 
Court that if the money were sent over to Edinburgh the 
Endowment Commissioners would divert the bequest from 
the donor’s original purpose, with the upshot that Edinburgh’s 
representatives were forced to abandon their claim to £25,000 
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of Mr. Proctor’s bounty. That the peculiarities of the Scottish 
Endowments Commission should be matter for judicial cog- 
nisance in the American Courts is no doubt deplorable, but 
no one familiar with public opinion on the Commissioners’ 
actings in Scotland will be heard to suggest that in the 
settlement the odds against a sensible handling of the Proctor 
bequest were seriously miscalculated. 

No account of contemporary doings in Scotland would 
be complete without some reference to the Loch Ness 
“Monster.” Throughout the unusually fine summer and 
autumn which we enjoyed this year, and indeed also in the 
more wintry months which have followed, numbers of wit- 
nesses, drawn from all walks of life, have testified to seeing 
a creature of unusual appearance and size disporting itself 
in the waters of the Loch. The evidence concurs in stating 
that the creature prefers sunshine and calm to stormy con- 
ditions. There, however, all agreement ceases. It is clearly 
an animal ; it is undoubtedly a fish. It is eel-like and sinuous ; 
it is armour-plated and clumsy. It is a prehistoric animal, 
probably a plesiosaurus, which has been dislodged from its 
age-long sleep among the submerged rocks of the Loch by 
recent blasting operations ; it is an up-to-date whale which has 
reached its present habitat by the less romantic method of 
swimming up the River Ness in spate. The rationalists 
murmur about tree trunks or floating peat, and even speak 
of mass hallucination, while the cynics observe that the 
animal in its manifestations seems to favour chiefly those 
who are interested in the hotel trade or transport services. 
Attempts to photograph the monster have been unconvincing. 

Loch Ness is an unusually deep stretch of inland water, 
and it enjoys an unenviable reputation from the fact that the 
bodies of persons drowned in it are said never to be recovered. 
These disappearances are now, of course, associated with the 
monster, and its taste for anthropophagy would seem to be 
confirmed by its having pursued a steam-tug for some miles 
along the Loch. On the other hand, the representatives 
of a well-known newspaper spent a considerable time in 
angling for the monster with a hook cunningly concealed 
inside a leg of mutton. They were unsuccessful, but the 
monster at once homologated their choice of bait by being 
seen with a lamb in its mouth. This helps to give some idea 
of its size, for lambs in November make substantial mouthfuls. 
Parties of hikers have been organised to perambulate the 
sides of the Loch, but are now agreed in thinking that pursuit 
by motor-boat would be less fatiguing, and possibly more 
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useful, although it is only fair to add that the monster was seen 
crossing the road late one night. This occasion was not well- 
authenticated, however, and the time is not yet ripe for a 
newspaper correspondence on the topic “‘ Do Monsters ca 
their Young?” There are, of course, two schools of thought 
about the disposal of the monster when found, the one 
aiming at its destruction, the other at its preservation. One 
party would shoot it at sight, although in truth it seems to be 
‘** a most delicate monster ”’ ; another is averse from violence 
to even the oldest of God’s creatures, and a Society for the 
Protection of the Monster has seriously been mooted. 

The notion of a water beast in Scottish lochs is by no means 
new, and the “‘ Each Uisge”’ is a familiar figure in Gaelic 
legends of the West and of the Isles. They have their place 
in history, too, and some remains of the Raasay plesiosaurus 
of 1808 still exist. Sir Walter Scott “ heard tell” of a water 
beast in a loch near Abbotsford, spent money expressly to 
purchase land which would give him access to it, and carried 
his gun round the water’s edge in the hope of getting a pot- 
shot at the animal. It may be hoped that those who, like 
Sir Walter, are bent upon the monster’s destruction, will be 
equally unsuccessful ; for their activities would do much to 
mar what bids fair to be a bumper season for the Loch Ness 
neighbourhood in 1934. Can it be that the monster is Sir 
Alexander MacEwen’s first venture in fostering the tourist 
traffic of his native land ? 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


{ue Lawn Tennis Association have now published their 
Official Ranking List for the 1933 Season. This list, which 
comprises the twelve leading men and the twelve leading 
women players in the country, takes as the basis for the order 
of merit, singles play only, and the criterion is the form 
displayed in matches between April 3rd and October 7th, 
1933. 

To be eligible for inclusion, players must have taken part 
in at least eight matches against ranked players or foreign 
players of international standing during the period prescribed. 
The two lists are as follows :— 


Men. Women. 
1. F. J. Perry (1) Miss D. E. Round (2) 
2. H. W. Austin (2) Miss M. C. Scriven (12) 
3. H. G. N. Lee (3) Miss B. Nuthall (5) 
4. G. P. Hughes (4) Miss K. E. Stammers (4) 
5. Dr. J. C. Gregory (—) Mrs. M. R. King (6) 
6. F. H. D. Wilde (12) Mrs. E. F. Whittingstall (3) 
7. E. R. Avory (7) Miss M. Heeley (1) 
8. H. K. Lester (—) Miss J. C. Ridley (—) 
9. C. R. D. Tuckey (10) Miss N. M. Lyle (10) 
10. J. S. Olliff (5) Miss E. M. Dearman (—) 
11. E. C. Peters (—) Mrs. J. B. Pittman (8) 
12. R. K. Tinkler (—) Miss F. James (11) 


(N.B.—The numbers in brackets indicate the position occupied in the 
Ranking List published for the 1932 season.) 

As a match-winner, Perry has undoubtedly proved 
himself to be the leading British player. His success in the 
Davis Cup contests, followed up by a magnificent victory 
in the National Men’s Singles Title of the United States, 
show that he has not only improved his lawn tennis play, 
but has gone a long way towards mastering his somewhat 
wayward temperament, and is now to be reckoned among 
England’s greatest exponents of the game. 

Austin, who is again ranked second to Perry, certainly 
possesses more beautiful strokes, and would undoubtedly 
be a world-beater if he had the physique, stature and, above 
all, aggressive tactics on the court, of his more robust team- 
mate. 

Among the younger players, F. H. D. Wilde has made 
the greatest advance during the twelve months since the list 
was last published, having gone up from 12th to 6th position. 
When he has acquired the capacity of completely mastering 
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himself on the court, there can be little doubt that he will 
do even better. 

C. R. D. Tuckey (the Army Champion) is another young 
player of great promise. He has a magnificent serve and 
an equally effective smash—two assets which must make no 
small contribution to his advance to the front rank, should 
he have sufficient time to devote to the game. 

Miss Round has more than justified her selection as our 
leading lady player. She has a beautiful style, fleetness of 
foot, and, moreover, has overcome her inability to produce 
her best game on the great occasion. During the past season 
Miss Round has definitely established herself as a prominent 
figure in world-tennis, and she would surely be a worthy 
successor to Mrs. Moody as title-holder at Wimbledon, should 
that honour come her way, as it may well do, in the not very 
distant future. 

Miss Scriven is promoted from 12th to second place. 
Her signal success was early in the season when she won 
the French Hard Courts Championship. This superlative 
standard was not maintained subsequently, and on the whole 
she is a trifle fortunate to occupy such an elevated position 
in the list. 

Miss Nuthall has had a very good season. She, along 
with Miss Round and Miss Jacobs, share the rather rare 
distinction of having taken a set off Mrs. Moody—a distinction 
which she gained in the American Championships. Her 
position as number 3 is fully justified. 

One thing stands out abundantly clear from a considera- 
tion of the above lists—that our resources are plentiful. 

While during the winter months lawn tennis in this country 
is practically dormant, it is otherwise in the distant parts 
of the world. Here the all too few covered courts that exist 
are well patronised, and a number of our leading players 
receive coaching from Maskell on the hard courts at 
Wimbledon, when weather conditions are favourable enough 
to permit it. Abroad, where it is summer, activity on the 
tennis courts is in full swing, and a representative team of 
young Englishmen is now gaining valuable experience on the 
grass courts of Australia. This team, consisting of Messrs. 
Hughes, Lee, Perry and Wilde, has met with some success, 
and suffered a number of reverses. 

The most interesting matches have, of course, been those 
in which Crawford and Perry were concerned. It will be 
recalled that Crawford, holder of three leading Champion- 
ships, lost the American title to Perry, virtually collapsing 
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in the last two sets of a five set match, when he only won 
a single game. It was felt at the time that Crawford was 
“played out” after an exceedingly long season of highly 
competitive tennis. In the first Perry-Crawford duel in 
Australia—the final of the Victorian Championship—Crawford 
playing very much below his true form, was defeated by 
Perry, and it was reported that he would take a rest after 
the first Great Britain v. Australia ‘‘ Test.” 

In the international match itself, a week later, Crawford 
was beaten by H. G. N. Lee, but he subsequently defeated 
Perry by two sets to one, in a match in which he approached 
very nearly to his Wimbledon form. Obviously there is 
very little to choose between these two players. Both are 
young, both still capable of, and also showing, every signs 
of improvement. It must be considered as a big possibility 
that these two fine exponents of the game will meet for the 
Men’s Single Title in the Final at Wimbledon next July. 

But the Australian Tour does not appear to be dispelling 
at all the rather gloomy prospect which overclouds our 
doubles play. We seem no nearer to finding a really good 
doubles pair for our Davis Cup team. F. H. D. Wilde, the 
latest recruit to international lawn tennis, is certainly promis- 
ing, but he has a very long way to go before he can be seriously 
considered for Davis Cup honours, and his temperamental 
disadvantages, referred to above, may prove a stumbling 
block to his prowess for some little time yet. H. G. N. Lee, 
on the other hand, possesses the ideal temperament, but he 
is not a natural volleyer, and to include him in a pair would 
be of little avail against combinations like Borotra and 
Brugnon, Lott and van Ryn, or Allison and van Ryn. 

Unless we can discover and train up a doubles pair capable 
of defeating the afore-mentioned combinations, it seems 
that when next July comes we shall have to fall back once 
more on Perry and Hughes. Admittedly these two have an 
outside chance of victory, but it is very doubtful if Perry 
could stand the strain of three vital matches on consecutive 
days. His singles play might very easily suffer, and should 
that contingency arise, we should be in a sorry plight indeed. 

This year, however, there is one circumstance which 
may prove no small blessing to Great Britain. As holders 
of the Davis Cup we have only one match—the Challenge 
Round—for which to prepare. This means that we may find 
available the services of men who, in the past, have been 
unable to afford the time which our quest for the Davis Cup 
has hitherto involved. There will be no “ globe-trotting ” 
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in 1934, so far as the Davis Cup is concerned. Two names 
spring to mind as possibilities—Dr. J. C. Gregory, whose 
brilliance is well known, and C. R. D. Tuckey, who has the 
makings of a very fine player. It should be possible, and it 
certainly is desirable, to make several experiments on occa- 
sions which are not so vital as the preliminary rounds of the 
Davis Cup itself. 

The suggestion that Wimbledon should be made an 
‘“* Open ”’ meeting was fully discussed by Sir Herbert Wilber- 
force, Chairman of the All England Club, in an article which 
appeared in the Evening News. Sir Herbert definitely 
disapproved of the suggestion. It is, of course, extremely 
difficult for all those who have been privileged to play at 
Wimbledon to keep an open mind on the question. The 
remember Wimbledon as a glorious fortnight of amateur 
lawn tennis at its best and will naturally wish to think of it as it 
always had been. There is something quite indefinable which 
makes them feel “ Don’t let us change this marvellous thing.” 

If such a fundamental change is to come—and no one can 
fail to admit that the substitution of an open tournament 
for the present one, would constitute almost a revolution in 
lawn tennis—there must be some overwhelmingly strong 
reason for it. It cannot be seriously suggested by any of the 
advocates for an ‘‘ Open” tournament, that there is room 
for the present Wimbledon Championships and another 
‘““Open” Wimbledon. The programme which a first-class 
lawn tennis player has to embark upon is already more 
than exacting enough. The plan, therefore, must be, to 
substitute for the present meeting, a meeting open to amateurs 
and professionals alike. 

It is extremely difficult to find any reasons of substance 
for such a change. The one big effect would be to add to 
the already dangerously commercial aspect of the game. 
The public appeal of International Lawn Tennis and the 
popular attraction of Wimbledon in particular, has, as Sir 
H. W. Wilberforce pointed out, produced the player “‘ whose 
acquisitive eyes observe the large sums paid by the public 
to witness the performances of himself and others.” 

If these players like to become professional, that is their 
affair entirely. But that they have elected of their own free 
will to render themselves ineligible to compete in a tourna- 
ment which has been largely responsible for their fame, and 
albeit potential commercial value, is no reason at all for 
altering the qualifications for that tournament in order that 
they may come back again. KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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WHO ARE OUR MASTERS ? 


To THE Epritor or The National Review. 


Str,—There are few things I look forward to more than 
the arrival of The National Review, and I lost no time in setting 
down to the December number when it came. 

In the second paragraph of the “ Episodes of the Month ” 
you very aptly ask whether it is true that it is democracy 
that has led us to indulge in the various “ surrenders’ you 
enumerate, and you answer in the negative, but you do not 
enlighten us as to the real reason. 

May I suggest that the real reason of our troubles is that 
we are governed entirely by financial interests which are 
always somewhat international from their very nature. 
Instead of finance being, as it ought to be, the useful and 
willing servant of production and consumption (the two 
things are complementary), it is the master, and our produc- 
tion and consumption are limited by financial considerations. 

Why, otherwise, are we always cringing to foreign interests 
in the matter of protection ? 

Why did we return from Ottawa without substantial 
import duties on imported beef ? Because we did not wish 
to depress Argentine securities. 

Why have we adopted quotas and marketing boards 
instead of protective tariffs? Because we were told the 
latter would upset the foreign exchanges, and presumably 
somebody in the city illegally gambling the nation’s credits 
and tokens might have got his fingers burned ! 

Why did we decrease our fleet because the Americans 
asked us to? Because we were kow-towing to American 
finance. 

Why did we give up our treaty with Japan and follow 
American diplomacy in China? For the same reason. 

For 100 years a so-called free trade economic practice, 
founded on the selfish tenets of the Manchester school, has, 
by ignoring the producer, put the opportunity in the hands of 
the handler, of whom finance is the most powerful. With the 
opportunity came the wealth and money, and with the money 
the political power. Why has the Liberal party, the present 
representative of Whiggery, so much more power than its 
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numbers would suggest ? Because it is and always has been 
the ally of finance. Why doesn’t Mr. Baldwin and so many 
other so-called Conservatives grapple with these problems ? 
Because they are at heart Whigs and are hopelessly involved 
in financial considerations. 

And when you doubted whether democracy was the 
culprit, are you quite sure that you were right ? Democracy 
is a theory of government founded on certain well-founded 
fallacies, and in practice produces Bureaucracy, which is the 
handmaid of Whiggery and finance. 

Believe me, we shall not have our England functioning 
as we like until finance has been put in its proper place. 

Perhaps that is what Roosevelt is attempting in America, 
judging by the abuse he receives in financial quarters. If so, 
we wish him luck; but where is our Roosevelt ? 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Etwes. 
Colesborne, Cheltenham. 
December 4, 1933. 


UNDER WHICH COMMUNISM. 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review. 


Str,—I was much interested in the article in December 
The National Review, ‘Under which Communism,” by 
Rev. J. C. Pringle, and which clearly shows that ‘“ Consump- 
tion-Communism is infinitely preferable to Production Com- 
munism.” Could not the B.B.C. be approached, so that the 
whole article might be broadcasted ? 

The ordinary Communist opinions have already been 
broadcasted ; why, therefore, should the true version of 
Communism not be broadcasted ? The picture of 43,000,000 
of people in England perched on an almost exhausted coalpit 
on an island surrounded by the ravening waves of the North 
Atlantic—contrasted with their Russian confreres in the midst 
of plenty of inexhaustible means of production—is a graphic 
one, and yet the former are infinitely better fed and clothed 
than the latter. 

Also—he makes another point—that though the Russian 
xovernment may be enterprising, their enterprises are not 
successful.—Yours faithfully, 


‘OnE OF YouR READERS.” 
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AIR LIMITATIONS. 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Srr,—The present aircraft agitation ignores the existence 
of the Royal Navy, which is still the first line of our defensive 
forces. Aircraft are not yet substitutes for the Senior 
Services, but merely, under favourable conditions, adjuncts 
tothem. Air enthusiasts usually overlook the fact that we 
have very little oil in the British Empire, and that most of 
the world’s oil is under the control of countries which have 
not shown themselves too friendly to us. An aircraft policy 
means that our defence can only take action by the kind 
permission of foreigners. 

While aircraft have had a very sympathetic press, no one 
seems to have realized the great advances which have been 
made in anti-aircraft artillery. We have travelled a long 
way since the days when old Horse Artillery guns mounted 
on motor-lorries were used. The modern battleship carries 
at least a score of efficient anti-aircraft guns. The latest 
device is to mount four or more large-calibre machine-guns 
together, thus giving a large “‘ spray ”’ of bullets. 

Although it has been stated that the air arm can be used 
in major operations, we have to remember that aeroplanes 
did not prevent the rebel tribes crossing the North-West 
Frontier a few years ago, nor the comparative failure of the 
Japanese planes against the Shanghai positions, and also the 
failure of the French planes against the Moors. In each case 
infantry had to complete the work. It is fair to say that 
these actions would have been total failures without the 
ground forces. 

Some very exaggerated statements have been made about 
bombing from the air. If an aeroplane comes low enough 
to make reasonably sure of its target it becomes itself an 
excellent target for the gunners on the ground. If it stays 
high enough to be safe its bombs cannot be dropped accurately. 
It is a common mistake to overlook the deficiencies of a 
weapon as well as the potentialities of defence against it. 

Another fallacy is the peril to battleships of torpedoes 
dropped from the air. The naval historian of the future 
will be puzzled by the number of times the battleship became 
obsolete. Its doom was predicted when the torpedo was 
perfected, and later when the submarine was introduced. In 
spite of all this, no modern battleship was sunk during the 
Great War by torpedoes. A torpedo plane only carries one 
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or two torpedoes ; a destroyer may have eight torpedo tubes, 
and she does not have to return to her base to reload after 
the first lot have been fired. 

The high speeds of aircraft constitute a danger to their 
personnel. There are very few men who could stand the 
strain of war-time flying for long. In the words of a naval 
poet: ‘‘ Though the instrument be perfect, there are limits 
to the man.’’—Yours, etc., 

E. H. Baxter. 
South Cave, 
East Yorkshire. 
December, 1933. 


EMPIRE TRADE AND MIGRATION 


An address delivered on November 28 to the Empire Industries Association 
by the Rt. Hon. Stanley Bruce, High Commissioner for Australia. 


EVER since the present crisis commenced, it has been recog- 
nised that co-operation amongst the nations is the only way 
in which a final and lasting solution can be found. Great 
efforts towards this co-operation, culminating with the World 
Financial and Economic Conference, have been made, but all 
in vain. Must we not now recognise that, for the time being, 
world co-operation is impossible, and concentrate upon devis- 
ing ways whereby we of the British Empire can help ourselves 
to overcome the immediate difficulties that confront us, 
and put our people back into employment? If we are to be 
successful, hard thinking will be necessary, and, above all, 
a clear understanding of what is the problem confronting us. 

The whole Empire is dependent for prosperity upon the 
prosperity of Britain, and we are as vitally interested as you 
are in the right policy being pursued in this country. I 
suggest, merely as a contribution to the consideration of the 
problem, that the British policy has been, up to the present, 
too much based upon the restoration of world trade as the 
means whereby prosperity can be regained. It is necessary 
now to consider whether, in the face of recent happenings 
and the present world position, we are justified in basing our 
hopes of recovery upon this foundation. 

When Britain was prosperous she was the great manu- 
facturing and exporting nation of the world. She stood reso- 
lutely for a policy of Free Trade, and her greatest require- 
ments were cheap and abundant supplies of food and raw 
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materials. Her industries prospered, and her agriculture 
languished. Employment was found for her people, and from 
her paramount position in shipping and finance her wealth 
increased. The question we have to ask ourselves is : Is there 
any hope of restoring prosperity down these lines? The first 
consideration in answering this question must be, is it possible 
to re-open the markets of the world to British manufacturers ? 
Can she become again the great world supplier of manufactured 
goods that she once was? The answer must be in the negative. 

Even in the period as early as 1880-1890 Britain’s 
supremacy was challenged by other manufacturing nations, 
until, when the war broke out, that supremacy was not merely 
challenged, but was menaced, particularly by the United 
States of America and Germany. Since the war, because of 
the new boundaries created in Europe, and the growth of 
the spirit of nationalism, Britain’s position has become more 
and more difficult. With the coming of the economic and 
financial crisis, new obstacles in the form of prohibitions, 
quotas and tariffs have arisen against British trade. The 
development of Japan, with her different standards of living, 
as a great industrial nation, has created a new problem. 
So fundamental has been the change brought about by these 
things that Britain has been forced to abandon her traditional 
policy of Free Trade. The object of the World Financial and 
Economic Conference was to endeavour to bring about by 
agreement amongst the nations a removal of the restraints 
and impediments upon international trade. That Conference 
achieved nothing. 

It demonstrated, however, that, for the time being at all 
events, there is no hope of the resumption of the free flow of 
trade among nations. It has to be recognised, therefore, that 
Britain cannot hope to come again to prosperity as the great 
international supplier, but must reorientate her policy to 
meet the altered circumstances. Those circumstances are 
that every nation is determined to pursue a policy of intense 
nationalism, both in respect of its primary and secondary 
industries and by tariffs, quotas and other restrictions to 
protect its markets so as to ensure that its internal require- 
ments will be met, even if uneconomically, by its own industries 
employing its own nationals. It is true that the result will 
be, in the majority of cases, production at uneconomic prices, 
leading to a steady and progressive deterioration of the 
national position, as the burden of uneconomic industries 
extends through the whole economic life. These facts, 
however, will take time for recognition. 
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It is useless for us to deplore this situation. Our task is 
to frame a policy that will assist us in the immediate future, 
and place us in the most favourable position to take advantage 
of the opportunities that will present themselves as the world 
progressively comes back to sanity. While waiting for 
wisdom to prevail, the nations that will suffer least are those 
with the largest home markets and the greatest possibilities, 
because of their natural resources, for the economic production 
of their own requirements. No individual British nation is 
really strong in this respect. But the British Empire, as a 
whole, is in an unrivalled position. 

Great Britain with her relatively large population has a 
valuable home market, great supplies of capital, and unrivalled 
experience. She has, however, no great resources. The 
Dominions and the dependent Empire have the resource but 
not the home markets, the capital or the experience. With a 
policy of financial and economic co-operation the British 
nation can face the difficult conditions of the next few years 
with confidence. Without that co-operation, the prospects 
for every one of us are dark and menacing. I therefore 
venture the suggestion that the paramount necessity at the 
moment is a strong and resolute policy of Imperial co-opera- 
tion. A start towards such a policy was made at Ottawa. 
My complaint of what has followed Ottawa is that it has been 
treated as an isolated incident and not as the laying of the 
foundations upon which would be built a great structure of 
inter-Imperial trade. 

At Ottawa, arrangements were entered into whereby 
reciprocal trade advantages were accorded by Britain to 
the rest of the Empire, and by the rest of the Empire to 
Britain, with incidental agreements as to mutual trade 
advantages between the different parts of the Empire. The 
conception of the meeting at Ottawa of the representatives 
of all parts of the Empire was not, however, merely that 
Agreements might be entered into whereby tariff preferences, 
however valuable, would be granted by one part of the 
Empire to another. Surely it was that, at that great Imperial 
gathering, the resources, possibilities and markets of the 
Empire would be reviewed, and principles laid down which 
would insure the development of our industries and pro- 
duction to the maximum benefit of all British peoples. In 
pursuit of this objective the Dominions of Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand accepted certain principles which, while 
subscribing to their legitimate aspirations, ensure that in 
their industrial development they will pursue a policy of 
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economic wisdom and sanity. These principles were as 
follow :— 
(1) That protection would be “afforded only to those industries 
which are reasonably assured of sound opportunities for success.”’ 
(2) That protection afforded to any local industry which satisfies the 
requirement as to being reasonably assured of sound oppor- 
tunities of success ‘ shall be based on the principle that protective 
duties shall not exceed such a level as will give United Kingdom 
producers full opportunity of reasonable competition on the 
basis of the relative cost of economical and efficient production.” 
(3) That all applications for a protective duty shall be investigated 
by an independent Tariff Board, and that no new protective 
duty “shall be imposed and no existing duty shall be increased 
on United Kingdom goods to an amount in excess of the recom- 
mendation ” of that Tariff Board. 
(4) That the United Kingdom producers shall be entitled to full 
rights of audience before the Tariff Board when it is considering 
applications for protective duties. 


The acceptance and the carrying out of these principles 
must obviously result in increasing the freedom of trade 
within the Empire, and afford to British manufacturers an 
expanding market. If, however, the real possibilities of that 
expanding market are to be realised, it is necessary that the 
Dominions should continue to develop their resources and to 
increase their production. Unfortunately, while principles 
were laid down at Ottawa with regard to the industrial 
development of the agricultural Dominions, no similar prin- 
ciples were evolved in connection with the agricultural policy 
of industrial Britain. 

Since Ottawa, however, owing to the necessity of meeting 
the difficulties of British agriculture, it has been necessary 
for the British Government to take measures which have, 
not unnaturally, caused the gravest anxiety to the Dominions. 
In the light of the altered circumstances, it is imperative that 
principles should be laid down with regard to British agricul- 
tural development and expansion in the same way as the 
Dominions have agreed to certain principles governing their 
industrial policy. In saying this, I am in no way challenging 
the right of the British farmer to first place in the British 
market. Australia demands this for her own producers. 
Nor am I unmindful that, just as some industries are vital to 
Australia, so, for social and other reasons, certain forms of 
agricultural production are desirable and necessary to Great 
Britain. At the same time, it is clear that the unrestricted 
fostering of uneconomic agricultural production in Britain 
would be as disastrous to Imperial co-operation as the un- 
limited expansion of secondary industries in the Dominions. 
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Two further questions have also to be faced. They are 
concerned with the attitude to be adopted towards the 
Dominions in giving effect to the policies of restricting imports 
for the benefit of British agriculture and of entering into trade 
treaties with foreign countries. These two questions are 
closely linked together. In the trade treaties entered into 
since Ottawa, provisions are inserted, notably in the case of 
the Argentine and Denmark, safeguarding the position of 
the countries concerned in the event of a restriction of imports 
being imposed. 

The object of these agreements is the very desirable one of 
ensuring markets for British manufactured goods. Has 
Britain under any of these treaties obtained such real and 
lasting benefits as would compensate for the disastrous results 
which would flow from restricting the exports of the 
Dominions ? It is difficult to see how, even with a restora- 
tion of the flow of international trade, for which, unhappily, 
the portents are not favourable, Britain can solve her un- 
employment problem by an improvement in her manufactur- 
ing industries or by the expansion of her agriculture. Surely, 
in addition to these things, she must find an outlet for her 
surplus population. As in the past, so in the future, this 
can only be provided by migration. Argentine and Denmark 
may provide markets for a certain amount of British goods. 
They do not provide an outlet for British people. As pros- 
perity returns the Dominions will take both British goods and 
British people. 

I have now set out in some detail the problems that con- 
front us, as I see them. We have to find ways whereby 
prosperity can be restored to Britain as the keystone of our 
Empire financial and economic structure. We have to recon- 
cile the need of Britain for foreign markets with the necessity 
of developing the Empire, so as to provide a progressive outlet 
for Britain’s surplus population. We have to co-ordinate the 
Dominions’ aspiration for the gradual development of their 
secondary industries with Britain’s position as an old and 
established industrial nation. We have to safeguard the 
position of British agriculture while meeting the needs of the 
Dominions for a market for their exports. 

All these problems are difficult, but, I venture to suggest, 
not unsolvable. For their solution, constant and unremitting 
study and consultation are necessary. To Governments, 
under modern conditions with the intolerable burden placed 
upon Ministers, this unremitting attention and effort are 
impossible. A driving force, however, is imperative. I 
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suggest it might be provided by co-opting a small group of 
the best men available, who, divorced from all other interests 
and activities, could devote the whole of their time to these 
paramount problems. Such a group could be presided over 
by a British Cabinet Minister, or not, as might be deemed 
desirable. Machinery would also have to be created to ensure 
Empire consultation. . . . In conclusion, I desire to reiterate 
that everything I have said to-day is only by way of suggestion. 
I realise there may be many differences of opinion as to what is 
the right course for us to pursue. Only by each of us putting 
forward our views can these differences be resolved, and it is 
in the hope that I may have contributed something in this 
direction that I have spoken to you to-day. 


OUR GLORIOUS DEAD. 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


DeaR Sir,—One of your constant readers and much 
impressed by the touching reference to our Dead in France 
which appeared in your “ Episodes of the Month” for 
December, I thought you might like to publish the following 
lines in your correspondence section. 

They were written by Dr. B. White-Jervis and have not 
been published. 

BATTLEFIELDS. 
Their life was no less sweet, who gave it there, 
Not less for them the torture of their pain, 
Not less than ours for peace their heartfelt prayer 
And yet they rose and charged the foe again. 


The youth they laid there, others wear to-day, 
Who diligently seek the errant Peace ; 

If battle comes, by firesides they’ll stay 

And pray upon their knees that wars may cease. 


Alas for human frailty, whose reward 

Has set the altar smoking to the skies. 

My prayer is not for Peace but for a sword, 
That I may join the Eternal sacrifice. 


Yours faithfully, 


20, Bath Road, Felixstowe. G. J. ConFoRD. 
December 16, 1933. 


Note.—The above lines were given to me in connection with a speech 
made at a local League of Nations [Union] meeting in opposition to 
the motion, “That under no circumstances would this house 
fight for King and Country.” I have the author’s permission to 
send them. 
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EXPLANATION.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the “ Daily Weather Report ” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading where rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
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section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—-of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. In this section small 
circles are also shown, one for each day ; they mark the highest temperature 
of the day expected at the London Observatory and the points thus shown 
are joined together by a thin line. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.), The term “ rain” 
includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK 
The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months will 
not differ appreciably from the seasonal normal. 

(6) That the total deficiency of rain in the S.E. of England 
and London area during the same three months will 
continue. 

(c) That at the same time the total precipitation in the 
N.E. of Scotland (Aberdeen) and the extreme S.W. of 
England (Isles of Scilly) will be in excess of the normal 
figure. 

(d) That in the 8.E. of England the deficiency of rain will 
continue during January and February. 

(e) That during February there will be less rain than 
usual over the British Isles as a whole. (In England 
February is normally a relatively dry winter month, 
recording less rain than either January or March.) 

(f) That during March there will be more precipitation 
than usual over the British Isles considered as a whole, 
and that the S.E. of England, including the London 
area, will temporarily record a slight excess during 
that month. 


An ApoLocy.—On November 21st last a remarkable period 
of dry N.E. and East winds set in over this district and the 
cold winds have prevailed over the greater part of England 
since that date up to the time of writing. With the Easterly 
winds the day temperatures gradually fell until, on 
December 6th the highest temperature of the day recorded 
at Kew was only 33°F. Such prolonged periods of 
N. Easterly winds are decidedly rare in December and the 
abnormal conditions which set in shortly after the despatch 
of our last report took the writer by surprise. The “ seasonal 
outlooks” in The National Review for the last three months 
have consistently referred to the unusually dry weather 
expected in the S.E. of England for December, but the general 
dryness over other parts of the British Isles and the low day 
temperatures which have prevailed in S.E. England were 
unexpected. In consequence, the rain and temperature 
graphs for December have, up to the present, “ missed the 
line” badly, although the computed barometer curve for the 
same period has proved satisfactory. The writer apologises 
for his shortcomings and hopes to do better in future. 


DuNBOYNE, 18,xii.33. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THOUGHTS ON AN ANTHOLOGY 


Mr. GERALD BULLETT had small need to apologize for 
compiling yet another anthology of English poetry. His 
English Galaxy (Dent, 7s. 6d. net) is a collection of exclusively 
shorter poems covering the whole field of English verse 
from its beginnings to 1900, and containing some 300 poems 
not to be found in any other general anthology. It does not 
compete with, although it does not wholly differ from, the 
Golden Treasury and the Oxford Book of English Verse ; 
but, being compiled with unimpeachable taste, it is an 
excellent appendage to them both. The principles of Mr. 
Bullett’s selection, apart from that of a nice balance between 
personal taste and deference to tradition, have been to 
admit no poem longer than “‘ Kubla Khan” and to prefer 
the lyrical to the merely reflective or descriptive. In only 
a very few cases has he printed passages from poems too long 
to come within his measure, and here and there he has omitted 
from lyrical poems stanzas that he considers otiose, such as 
the third stanza of ‘‘ Mary Morison ” and the central stanzas 
of Swinburne’s “‘ Let us go hence, my songs.”’ Opinions will 
probably differ about the legitimacy of these omissions, yet 
since Mr. Bullett lays the judgment upon them solely at the 
feet of opinion, there we may leave it. Opinion, too, will 
prove whether there is or is not room for this anthology, 
but nobody could take it up without enjoying it and once 
more marvelling at the richness of our poetic heritage. 

An anthology of this kind is not unlike a permanent art- 
collection: and the process of dipping into it may be com- 
pared to that of wandering through galleries hung with 
works representative of different periods. When I wander 
through such a gallery, I am sometimes afflicted with a feeling 
of sympathy for the works of art enshrined there. They— 
or their creators’ ghosts—must be a little surprised at finding 
themselves there, at having grown respectable and familiar 
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enough to be regarded as “old masters,” seeing that, like 
every genuine work of art, they came into the world with 
so exciting a sense of being new, immediate, even defiant. 
Once having roused resentment or surprised enthusiasm, 
they now only reflect in their glasses expressions of mild 
interest or subdued admiration. I once wrote a short story 
about a picture and its effect upon various people, in which 
there occurs a passage expressing this eternal dualism of 
novelty and permanence that exists in every work of art 
that has lived, and I may, perhaps, be pardoned for quoting 
it, since it can be applied to an anthology as well as to a 
picture gallery : 

“To suppose that inanimate things without organs of speech can 
talk is a romantic crudity, yet who would assert that these things 
shed wholly, as an apple its blossom, the first emotions and circum- 
stances that surrounded their birth ? Poetic fiction, indeed, is hardly 
strained if one imagine this picture of ’s and all its fellows, when 
night has drawn down the blind over their shapes and colours, blooming 
once more in silence and obscurity with all their mysterious early 
blossom. To the night watchman, his dangling lantern throwing a 
splash of light round his heavy boots, they are all now alike, these 
precious things, so rare, so incomparable, by day. Their solid frames 
enclose black spaces of glass and canvas: and were all mankind, by 
some atmospheric malignity, struck with a sudden blindness, never 
again would the cloak be lifted from their beauty. Yet, short of 
actual destruction, they would blossom still, wonderful rich flowers of 
the human mind, more bright and more passionate than the mellow 
fruit. There are paintings and sculptures, and buildings too, upon 
which to gaze brings a timeless peace, soothing the chafed mind: they 
instil a gentle balm into the air around them or breathe unearthly 
stillness of mountain summits, far above man’s sweaty grindings. 
Yet, could one borrow memory from the tombs of those among whom 
these things came first to life, holding it up as a mirror to these Olympian 
masterpieces, would they not throw out strange foliage, like the dry 
mast of Bacchus’ ship, astonishing the drowsy eye with vibrant 
colours, drenching in sappy perfumes the gentler vapours and shattering 
the mountain stillness with the voice of a trumpet? No man-made 
beauty was created as a lenitive. The lenitive process steals on with 
time, and those who watch may see the process. When they are old, 
they may find a masterpiece that cracked into the world when they 
were young, as vital as their own passions, facing them staidly, beautiful 
in the first glow of maturity, the trumpet silenced and the harshness 
softened. To them it is still green, as their own youth seems green, 


while to their children it already wears the imperishable calm of eternal 
autumn.” 
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This is, perhaps, a little luxuriant, but it expresses the 
regretful thought. As one turns the pages of The English 
Galaxy it is difficult, if not impossible, faintly to imagine 
with how gallant and how arresting a sound these songs first 
struck the world’s ear ; when Shakespeare’s voice rang new, 
for instance, and England was a nest of singing birds, when 
Wordsworth’s deep simplicity seemed astounding, when 
Keats and Shelley were a challenge, or when enthusiastic 
youth chanted aloud the new lilts of Swinburne, forgetting 
those, not old, of the best Tennyson. And here at the end 
of this volume we find Hardy, Yeats, Bridges and Housman, 
who to many of us are poets of our own day, safely and 
satisfactorily appended to the long line which begins with 
the works of Anon and will not end till the English speech 
is dead and forgotten. The new poets who are urgent with 
messages for to-day may turn away in horror from the prospect 
that the lenitive process will attack their explosions, too, 
and that their works will figure in anthologies of English 
poetry, to please but no longer to surprise: yet they cannot 
guard themselves against this fate, for the monument ‘‘ more 
durable than bronze ” takes on with age a patina that abates 
its sudden glory. Nor are many of them content to wish 
short life to their songs as did Robert Bridges in the lines that 
are among those chosen to represent him by Mr. Bullett :— 

‘**T have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes, that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit’s desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere :— 
My song be like an air ! 


Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom : 

Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an airy tomb ! 

Fly with delight, fly hence ! 
"Twas thine love’s tender sense 
To feast ; now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear.” 


A poet, certainly, can do no more than write for his own 
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day, whether his contemporaries will listen to him or no; 
and nobody can withhold sympathy from the plea that the 
poetry suited for the present day must be different from 
the old. Mr. Stephen Spender, himself a young poet of 
talent, made this plea urgently in a recent article on “ The 
Artistic Future of Poetry.” We have been starved of poetry 
for the last fifty years, he said, and our literature has suffered ; 
he discerned in the work of certain leading prose-writers 
“a lack of poetry that was large enough to enclose the life 
of the towns, of factories, and the progress of science”; he 
deprecated the unsatisfactory substitute of the poetic novel, 
and he laid the blame of the situation at the door of the 
romantic movement, while not denying its genius. And he 
went on: 

“The task of the poet of the future is to win back the ground 
that has been lost by the romantic movement, that is to say he has 
to apply himself minutely to observe the life of people round him, and 
he has also to understand and feel in himself the development of recent 
history. Poetry is at once a description of the conditions of living, 
and an affirmation of the permanent in life, of real values. The real 
values are the poet’s intuition, and the final test of his integrity is 
whether or not time recognises the justice of the intuition. I do not 
mean that poets must write exclusively, or even, of necessity, at all, 
of machinery and towns. . . . What is required of the poet is not 
up-to-date-ness, but an awareness of the extent to which the external 
conditions of to-day; towns, machinery, etc., have, like an acid, 
eaten into conscious and subconscious humanity.” 

The poetry of the future, he concluded, requires two 
or three major poets—no small demand—will start among 
the ruins, for as such, with T. 8. Eliot, he regards the con- 
temporary world, and will return to an older tradition, 
either to that of the Elizabethan dramatists or to that of 
Pope and Dryden. 

This communication, which most members of the Authors’ 
Society will have read, is both serious and interesting, and is 
not a repetition of Marinetti’s cry that poetry should imitate 
the noise of machines and the speed of aeroplanes. From 
the poet’s point of view, the plea made is unexceptionable ; 
for it is that the poet must break with any current tradition 
that seems to him dead and look for something else in which 
to express his apprehension of modern realities. And yet, 
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from the point of view of history, the old dilemma remains 
true. Either he will achieve work that is only suitable to 
his own particular age, and then it will pass away with that 
age; or his work will contain some permanent quality that 
appeals to all ages after it ; and this will mean that it is not, 
after all, a complete break with any tradition, but another 
link forged in a long, unbroken chain. It is indeed true 
that poetry is an affirmation of the permanent in life, but 
it is precisely the permanent things in life, the real values, 
that through all the centuries of human civilization, with 
their astonishing changes in material conditions, seem to 
have altered so little. One has only to look through a 
representative anthology, like the one before us, to be con- 
vinced of this. 

It is true that Mr. Bullett has stopped snort at 1900, 
a comfortable year when no thought of twentieth-century 
catastrophes and distresses was born, when some of the 
most appalling inventions of man were yet undreamed of 
and when ideas about the constitution of the universe were 
fairly stable in the minds of all but a few scientists. Yet 
this does not alter the fact that the modern world was already 
adult, the conflict between capital and labour in full force, 
warfare with high explosives an accomplished fact, motor-cars 
on the road and flying a definite possibility of the near future 
So far as material conditions and technical knowledge went, 
the world of the later nineteenth century was immeasurably 
different from that of the Elizabethans. Yet what do we 
find in the last seventy-six pages of this anthology ? We 
find poems by Fitzgerald (from the Rubaiyat), Poe, Browning, 
Tennyson, Emily Bronté, Patmore, Meredith, Christina 
Rossetti, Emily Dickinson, William Morris, Swinburne, 
Hardy, Bridges, Gerald Manly Hopkins, Francis Thompson, 
Katherine Tynan, Alice Meynell, Herbert Trench, Yeats and 
Housman, all of which without exception deal with the 
immemorial themes of man’s reflection on life—with love, 
with nature’s beauty, with regret for beauty’s passing and 
with death. They bear, certainly, the stamp ofthe poet’s 
particular personality and their diction is of their time ; 
but between their content and the content of the pages where 
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Herrick appears there is hardly any difference. For instance, 
to take the theme of regret alone, Herrick, who advised 
virgins to gather their rosebuds while they might, also wrote 
the lines “ Fair pledges of a fruitful tree’ on falling leaves, 
with the final stanza : 
“But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you a while, they glide 
Into the grave.” 


And Webster sang : 


‘Sweetest breath and clearest eye, 

Like perfumes, go out and die ; 

And consequently this is done 

As shadows wait upon the sun. 

Vain the ambition of kings 

Who seek by trophies and dead things 
To leave a living name behind, 

And weave but nets to catch the wind.” 


This is the underlying thought of Tennyson’s “ Tears, idle 
tears,”’ of Meredith’s 


** Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase ; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so.”’ 


Of Christina Rossetti’s 


“TI cannot tell you what it was ; 
But this I know: it did but pass. 
It pass’d away with sunny May, 
With all sweet things it pass’d away, 
And left me old, and cold, and grey.” 


Of Yeats’ charming poem, “ The Arrow,” of nearly all Hardy’s 
poems and of half Housman’s “ Shropshire Lad ”— 


‘*“Come, lads, and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day. 
To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie, 
To air the ditty, 
And to earth I.” 
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There is nothing specifically modern in the world that these 
poems reflect, which might well be Herrick’s for all the new 
light that they throw upon it. This is not to suggest that 
the poems are otiose—far from it: they all have the novel 
and individual felicities of language and rhythm that justify 
their inclusion in an anthology and produce the effect of 
true poetry on the reader. But the point of the comparison 
is to show how these old themes unavoidably occupy the 
minds of poets in all ages and tend to make them forget 
the novelty of the world about them. It is a curious thing, 
moreover, whether it is the fault of Mr. Bullett or due to an 
absolute dearth of instances, that no lyric of the later nine- 
teenth century here included half so sharply turns the poet’s 
glance upon the world around him as Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
“The world is too much with us”; there is nothing to 
place beside the fervour of Herbert and Vaughan but the 
famous poem of Emily Bronté’s describing the ecstasy of 
the mystic communion and the pang of its passing, while 
the attractive quaintness of Emily Dickinson’s meditations 
in a churchyard is as nothing beside the devastating strange- 
ness of Blake. There is no later fantasy to be compared 
with Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Kubla Khan,” and the philosophic songs 
of Meredith, Hardy and Bridges never drop a plummet 
right down to the depths as Wordsworth sometimes did in 
a single four-lined stanza such as: 
‘*No motion has she now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees, 


Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees.’ 


> 


Mr. Spender might say that this exactly proved his 
point about the disastrous effects of the romantic movement ; 
and I should not disagree with him entirely, if I did not 
hold that certain elements in poetry were, in a loose sense 
but of necessity, romantic. In fact, what is English lyric 
poetry from beginning to end if not romantic? Reflective, 
epic and dramatic poetry are another matter, and it is really 
to them that Mr. Spender is looking when he envisages a 
great poetry of the future. We can only join with him in 
wishing that new Shakespeares, Blakes and Miltons, to say 
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nothing of Popes and Drydens, will arise, and make new 
epochs. But where strictly lyric poetry is concerned I can 
see small fundamental difference in the inspirations of various 
ages in England ; nor can I believe that the songs of Shake- 
speare, Donne, Herrick, Campion and their contemporaries 
belong to a totally different tradition from that of the so- 
called romantics, from Burns onwards. Posterity will prove 
whether lyrics admittedly expressing the present day, with 
its noises, problems and horrors, mark, if they live, a definably 
new orientation in poetry, but the possibility may be regarded 
with scepticism. Poems to the poet’s lady piloting an 
aeroplane, on the disruption of the atom or on the nobility 
of reinforced concrete architecture will doubtless be new in 
their detail, but the underlying thought can hardly alter so 
long as humanity remains what it is. And so long as men 
and women remain what, in essentials, they have been since 
long before Homer’s day, poets will sing, as they have always 
sung, of the things that make the heart glad or sorry—of 
beauty that attracts the eye, of love that stirs the senses, 
of the caducity of mortal joys that dims the eye and of 
death that no progress can avert. It would therefore be 
a very reasonable prediction that the anthology which covers 
all English lyrics from the beginnings to the year 2000 will 
raise in another mind the same reflections that The English 
Galaxy has raised in mine. 
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LLOYD GEORGE’S SECOND VOLUME 


War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. Vol. lJ. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s second volume ranges over the years following the 
collapse of Serbia, whilst he himself advanced from the 
Ministry of Munitions to the War Office, and thence to the 
Premiership. It has many of the qualities noticed in the 
first volume (The National Review, November). But it 
is even better written, more important and more interesting. 
One of the outstanding features is a series of pen-pictures of 
notable personages of the War. None of them are full- 
length portraits; some of them are pitifully spiteful. But 
they are brilliantly composed and brilliantly phrased. The 
period under review was one of setbacks and disasters to the 
Allied cause. Mr. Lloyd George attributes that fact largely 
to the ineptitude of the Generals. The Generals might 
equally well attribute it in part to the indecision and inter- 
ference of the politicians. Though in one memorable passage 
he wrote, ‘‘ No wise politician would ever dream of embarking 
upon strategy,’ no statesman, in fact, embarked upon 
strategy more vehemently and persistently than Mr. Lloyd 
George himself. But he likes to have it both ways. When 
defending his policy of Balkan adventures he consistently 
denounces the bloodshed incurred by the strategy of the 
Westerners, and omits to notice Ludendorff’s confession 
that the effect of the battles of 1916 was the complete 
exhaustion of the German army on the Western Front. 
But elsewhere, when he is concerned to emphasise the success 
of his struggle with the War Office to make the Ministry of 
Munitions responsible for the design and manufacture of 
guns and war material, he quotes approvingly the statement 
of Captain von Hentig that the ‘‘ Somme was the muddy grave 
of the German Field Army.” The Coalition Government 
had two vital defects. The Cabinet was far too big, whilst 
the arrangement by which the Liberals kept for themselves 
all the chief offices of State sowed the seeds of discontent. 
Mr. Lloyd George comments on the attitude of those Liberals 
who, because they disapproved of war on principle, were 
inclined to prosecute it half-heartedly. By way of contrast 
he pays high tribute both to the abilities and the selfless 
patriotism of Balfour, Bonar Law and Milner. Documents 
he quotes show that the rumours of defeatism within the 
Cabinet were not without foundation. They added to the 
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impression of nervelessness and frustration which resulted 
in the fall of the Government in December, 1916. Mr. Lloyd 
George tells us that he neither sought nor desired the Premier- 
ship. Can one believe that this Puck of Politics and Peter 
Pan of the Press was so devoid of foresight and ambition ? 
At any rate the country had reason to be grateful that he 
did not allow his modesty to triumph. For History will 
record of him that he was one of the very few statesmen of 
the first rank whose courage, resourcefulness and deter- 
mination never failed in pressing onwards to the final goal 
of complete victory. 


MR. TEELING’S SNAP-SHOTS. 
The Near-By Thing, by William Teeling. (Herbert Jenkins. 
3s. 6d.) This Book is a faithful picture of the industrial areas. 
But it is only a glimpse. Mr. Teeling stopped one 
night in twenty cheap lodging-houses in the north and 
east of England. And the book recounts the accommodation 
he was given, the prices he paid, the type of food he was given, 
and the conversations he had with such individuals as crossed 
his path. It is quite short, and must be read as a series of 
snap-shots. For those who want serious studies the book 
will be found unsatisfying. The Englishman does not readily 
betray himself to a chance acquaintance in one evening, 
but the glimpses, though brief, are intensely vivid. “... I 
came away full of conviction ... that England really 
wants the Government to take action and give a lead 
and do something to save the generation that we younger 
politicians will one day have to rule, from becoming a 
generation of undisciplined and irresponsible voters.’’ The 
conclusion does not seem quite in harmony with the 
observations which Mr. Teeling made in the various areas. 
He thinks that the people are accepting things as they 
find them. Mr. Teeling suggests that more might be done for 
the women of the country whose men are unemployed. And 
his suggestion is that their children might be looked after, and 
they should be given a fortnight’s holiday. He looks on 
with approval at the occupational centres, and other organiza- 
tions which start wireless listening groups and teach French. 
‘““The working men,” he says, “ must be taught to think ; 
as yet they cannot think for long on one subject.” He 
recounts that they had decided “‘ We had promised to pay 
the American War Debt, and it did not enter these people’s 
heads that England should break her promise.”” There are 
several such examples of wisdom coming from the working man. 
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There is one very definite lesson which clearly stands out 
from this book. Throughout the whole of his trip Mr. Teeling 
did not come across more than a few isolated instances of 
assistance coming from anyone but the men themselves. 
Occasionally centres are being run by an outsider, but in no 
case is he fortunate enough to find that the work is being 
undertaken by the local aristocracy. That has been the 
experience others had when in industrial areas. There 
are two nations. And if the events set out in this book 
continue, the rift must become even more clearly defined. 
Possibly the days of the squire are over. But the “ squires ” 
must do their duty even in the towns. The country cannot 
do without them. The people in the industrial areas are 
left without leaders and without real hope. What wonderful 
people they are is shown in these pages. American Stew, 
by William Teeling. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) Super- 
ficial treatment is possibly what an American would like. 
American Stew gives interesting glimpses of a big con- 
tinent. The indication that freedom in America means 
that everyone is to “be free of traditions and barriers 
that impede their desires”’ is clever, and that this is 
one of the reasons why everyone pursues little but wealth. 
But are ‘“ petty jealousies’’ and “ sectional interests’ 
ever likely to be withdrawn so that the States can come 
together “‘ making a real League of Nations and . . . give 
the world an aristocracy of learning” ? 


Edouard VII et Son Temps, by André Maurois. (Les Editions 
de France.) For those who do not wish to read the perfect 
French of the original there is an excellent translation by 
Hamish Miles (Cassell, 15s.). The writer can bear personal 
testimony to the intense interest aroused in Paris by the 
brilliant lectures which form the substance of this book. 
The hall was crowded with well-known men, some of whom 
had borne their parts in the events described. M. Maurois’ 
charm lies in his sure human touch and his gift for seeing 
straight. He is not always right. He shares the prejudices 
of his native land with regard to the rights and wrongs of the 
South African War, and his judgment of Lord Milner goes far 
astray. Apart from such lapses, he depicts unerringly and 
with the saving grace of humour the stage of English public 
life from 1890 to 1910, and the picture is wonderfully drawn. 
It may have been easy to describe the King, he had a nature 
which Frenchmen could understand, but the portrait of the 
old Queen is masterly, and there is nothing which the most 
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captious English critic would wish said differently on the 
subject of Home and Foreign Affairs and the public men of 
Edward’s reign. Those were difficult ominous years, big 
with impending tragedy. It is some comfort to feel that in 
the tangled record of diplomatic exchanges there is nothing 
of which Englishmen need feel ashamed. It is necessary to 
remember this, for it is the modern fashion to fasten part of 
the guilt of the War on to Edwardian principles. We owe a 
great debt to M. Maurois for thus making us plain to French- 
men. We wish that an Englishman would undertake a 
similar task on behalf of France. 


Letters of Robert Browning, collected by Thomas J. Wise, 
edited by Thurman L. Hood. (John Murray, 18s. net.) 
Dr. Thurman Hood, in his Introduction, owns that Robert 
Browning would have viewed the publication of his private 
correspondence with mixed feelings. He did not wish to be 
known by his letters and desired that only his finished work 
should survive. Mr. Wise, as an enthusiastic disciple of 
the poet, has accumulated a very representative collection 
of notes and longer epistles, but as we read them we under- 
stand their author’s doubts. The letters are for the most 
part too casual and disjointed to make a connected impression 
on the mind. Browning did not reveal much of his inner 
mind in his correspondence and letters, to be interesting, 
must carry us into the writer’s daily life and thoughts. 
Here we never really grasp the thread or get into the swing. 
Still it is right and proper that the written works of a great 
poet should be completed by his published correspondence, 
and both collector and editor deserve congratulation for their 
thoroughness in carrying out the task. 


The Curse of the Wise Woman, by Lord Dunsany. (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.) In 1885 an Etonian is sitting with his father 
in the library of the family place in Ireland. As his father is 
drinking his night-cap, he says to his son: ‘‘ Look at that 
picture.” His son obeys, and when he looks round finds his 
father gone, but in his place are four men ‘“ from over the 
bog,” who have come for him for once ‘“‘ mixing himself up 
in politics.” The lad never saw his father again, and carries 
on in his shoes. Being Irish, he accepts the inevitable, for 
his new lord and master’s freedom means unfettered shooting 
and hunting. Quite half the book describes a grand day’s 
hunting, a night’s fighting, and several days’ shooting, all 
told with vivid skill and real poetry. The boy not only 
knows better than to give away to the police the names of 
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the four nocturnal intruders, but he later shelters and helps 
them to escape. Yet he is no coward, and no Fenian. There 
is all Ireland in this book, the Ireland of the ‘‘ Irish R.M.,”’ 
of ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,” of murder and boycott. 
Nor is humour lacking. There is the glorious visit to the 
local doctor to procure the medical certificate which will 
postpone the return to Eton until the shooting season is over. 
Reading this genuine thriller, which breathes poetry, one 
understands the abyss between the English and the Irish, 
only crossed by the one shivering plank of sport. Assuredly 
Lord Dunsany has never written better. The first chapter is a 
perfect short story in itself, but the rest of the book does not 
fall below the opening level. 


Lafayette: A Revolutionary Gentleman, by Michael de La 
Bédoyere. (Cape, 15s. net.) The last two or three years 
have been rich in biographies of men who helped to make 
history in revolutionary and Napoleonic times. M. de La 
Bédoyere’s life of Lafayette will rank with Duff Cooper’s 
Talleyrand and Algernon Cecil’s Metternich as a thoughtful 
and brilliantly written study of a complex and difficult 
subject. Lafayette’s greatness lay in his consistency to 
principle and his insight in choosing the principles which 
governed him. He had many defects, vanity and a lack of 
human and domestic feeling chief among them, yet, though 
he was not a lovable character, his neglected wife adored 
him. He was concerned in four revolutions, and he trod 
through them all the same path of moderation and cool sense, 
but as he was neither a noble nor a demagogue, no side 
trusted him entirely. Time has shown that on the whole he 
saw straighter and further than his contemporaries. 


Through Fascism to World Power : A History of the Revolution 
in Italy, by Ion S. Monro. (Alexander Maclehose & Co., 
12s. 6d.) An account of the Fascist movement and of Musso- 
lini’s rise to power. The origins of Fascism are clearly 
explained. Although Italy achieved united government in 
1870, she did not realise herself as a great nation till the victory 
of 1918 had won for her a foremost position in the councils of 
Europe. Under Parliamentary government and a Socialist 
régime, the sense of victory and unity was dissipated in an 
internecine struggle of strikes and armed conflicts hardly to 
be distinguished from civil war. Fascism was born of the 
determination of the men who had fought in the war that the 
national spirit and discipline which had served them so well 
should bear fruit in peace time. Mussolini, ex-Socialist, 
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conceived the movement, and placed himself at its head, but he 
could not have succeeded without the faith and courage 
of his followers. This is a useful book to read, for Fascism 
is too often represented in England as a mere torture chamber 
of whips and castor oil. The Fascist methods were brutal, 
but we have only to compare the international position of 
Italy in 1914 with 1933 to see the magnitude of the Duce’s 
achievement. In 1914 shrewd observers remarked contempt- 
uously that Italy ‘‘ would fly to the victor’s aid.” In 1933 
everybody asks anxiously what line Mussolini will take. 
Mr. Monro’s book helps to explain the true reasons for this 
change. 


England’s Crisis (Revised Edition), by André Siegfried. 
(Jonathan Cape, 6s. net.) This book is written by a clear- 
sighted Latin, whose knowledge of Englishmen is phenomenal, 
and whose mind is logical and fair. He sees little hope of 
our being able to weather the economic crisis by our usual 
method of muddling through, nor does he think that our 
industrial population in the northern counties can be induced 
to remodel their factory system or their mining methods. 
Their wages are obviously too high to enable them to compete 
with cheap labour in foreign markets, and their Trades 
Unions too strongly entrenched to permit any lowering of 
what is called the standard of living. Having proved all this 
and more, Mr. Siegfried pursues the thesis to its logical con- 
clusion, which spells decadence for England during the 
twentieth century. There is, however, another way of 
approaching the problem of wages and costs. The gap 
between the cost of producing goods and the price at which 
they can be profitably sold must be bridged, and there are 
two ways of accomplishing this. The logical Frenchman 
would reduce wages, but the Britisher prefers to raise com- 
modity prices and leave wages alone. Which is right? 
We cannot yet say, nor do we know just how to raise our 
prices. In fact, we are looking across the Atlantic, and for 
lack of commercial leadership we have adopted a policy of 
‘“* Wait and See.” 


Queen Victoria and Her Ministers, by Sir John A. R. Marriott. 
(John Murray, 10s. 6d. net.) This book supplies a useful 
corrective to the attitude of mind exemplified in Mr. Guedalla’s 
recent work, The Queen and Mr. Gladstone. Sir John Marriott 
gives us shrewd and impartial sketches of the ten Prime 
Ministers who served the Crown during the sixty odd years 
of Victoria’s reign, and of her impressions of each. Victorian 
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Home and Foreign politics are thus compressed into twelve 
interesting and readable chapters, no mean achievement. 
The characters of the various Premiers must be left to speak 
for themselves ; as regards the Queen, we are left with the 
conviction that though her sense of the importance and 
influence of the Crown was great, her respect for the Constitu- 
tion went deeper still. The book abounds in pleasant 
touches and sidelights, such as the refusal of the Queen to 
sanction a Day of Humiliation for the disasters in the Crimea. 
She did not feel herself in the wrong, and was too truthful to 
pretend. We could do with more of that genuine incapacity 
for humbug in our politics to-day. 


Portrait of a Dictator, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) The author of the life of Marshal 
Lopez arrived at Paraguay soon after that tyrant’s death, 
and so witnessed the devastation and havoc that his reign 
had wrought. Lopez so dominated his country that he could 
lay it waste by fire and slaughter with complete impunity, 
no one daring to protest. Paraguay being completely cut 
off from the outside world, none of the inhabitants could 
flee the country, and even foreigners knew that to express 
a desire to leave was to court instant death. Yet after his 
death there were few who had escaped torture and mutila- 
tion. The story reads like the agonised ravings of an Edgar 
Allan Poe. Lopez does not seem to have had one redeeming 
trait. He was a sadistic monster entirely without natural 
feeling, while he blended his cruelty with cowardice. He 
never ventured on the field of battle unless he could take 
refuge in a shell-proof shelter. It is a terrible story of the 
complete annihilation of a prosperous country, and but for 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s gift for writing, it would be 
unbearable. Any book by him is always worth reading, and 
if, as he contends, the modern tendency is to regard Lopez 
as a hero rather than a tyrant, it is well that we should hear 
from an impartial observer the destruction wrought in 
unhappy Paraguay. 
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THe brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


The Haleyon Era: a Rambling Réverie of Now and Then. 
By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Illustrated by A. K, 
Macdonald. (John Murray, 10s. 6d.) 


Lord Ernest Hamilton writes of the doings of the aristocracy in his 
youth. He should know his subject, yet the recollections of his contem- 
poraries do not bear him out. We can assure him, fer instance, that at 
no time within living memory have wives of the peerage addressed each 
other as “‘ My dear Marchioness.” 


The Smile and the Tear. By E. Gi. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 


The old Ireland is passing away, but Miss Somerville recalls for us with 
tenderness and sympathy the peasantry she knew and loved. These sketches 
are very human, and the impressions wrought by Irish character and scenery 
are often touching in their beauty. 


Miracle on Sinai: a Satirical Novel. By Osbert Sitwell. 
(Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 


A motley assembly, including a Press lord, a general, a film star, an 
Anglican bishop, a Roman priest, a Jew, and many more, climb from an 
hotel to the top of Mount Sinai to hinch, and are rewarded by a Divine 
hestowal of tables of a modern Law. Somewhat drawn-out, yet told with 
Mr. Sitwell’s wonted satire and humour. 


Variety. By Peter Fleming. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
The author of Brazilian Adventure has collected short stories and sketches 
into a little volume full of wit and fun. 


Let the Hurricane Roar. By Wilder Lane. (Longmans, 5s.) 


A delightful story of the early settlers in the Middle West. The hard- 
ships caused by long, dark winters and furious blizzards are well described. 
Most entertaining. 


More Good Food. By Ambrose Heath. (Faber and Faber, 6s.) 

Mr. Ambrose Heath has accomplished more excellent research work 
in culinary matters. This is a sequel to Good Food ; it abounds in exotic 
and tempting menus. The chapter on sauces is especially good. 


Christmas Tree. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 


A series of delightful short stories held together hy a saleswoman, who 
plays a part in all of them. Excellent light reading and most appropriate 
to the time of vear. 


